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REVIEWS 





Eptnpurcu Cabinet Liprary. No. VI, 
British India. Vol. 1. By Hugh Murray, 
&e. &e. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd. ‘ 
Ir is surprising that till lately there was 
no attempt made to give a popular account 
of our empire in India. Mill’s heavy and 
laborious work is indispensable, as a fixture, 
in our libraries, and, more especially, may 
be consulted with advantage by those who 
are able to see through the film of prejudice 
which occasionally obscures the pages of this 
talented writer. It is of little use, however, 
to the general reader ; and, although stowed, 
as a matter of course, in the trunk of each 
succeeding adventurer, who sets out on his 
exodus to the land of promise, it runs as 
much risk of neglect as its gilt-edged and 
moroceo-coated companions—the Bible and 

Prayer-book. 

Mr. Conder, if we do not mistake, was the 
first who thought of supplying the employes 
with a more feasible employment in their 
sea pilgrimage, and he was followed by Mr. 
Mudie; toa certain extent the compendium 
in the ‘ Modern ‘Traveller,’ and the * Picture 
of India’ succeeded. They, however, are 
nothing more than clever compilations, par- 
celled out and arranged by industrious, 
hard-reading men. There was still wanted 
an original work, in which useful and en- 
tertaining knowledge should be melted to- 
gether, and all the principal parts of the 
various and complicated subject so disposed 
as to form one complete and agreeable 
whole. But the grand difficulty here was to 
find, in an age not celebrated for Admirable 
Crichtons, a single man uniting so many re- 
quisites, and capable of producing, in any 
reasonable time, a work comprehending 
everything that is valuable, so far as it re- 
lates to India, in geography, history, industry 
and commerce, geology, mineralogy, zoology, 
botany, astronomy, medicine, and navigation. 
The spirited publishers of the ‘Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library’ have not meddled with the 
problem as to the existence of such a hero: 
they have employed eight men at one mo- 


ment,—each entitled to the confidence of 


the public in his own department,—and will 
thus, in all probability, succeed in conferring 
avery important benefit upon the nation at 
large. 

The first volume of an undertaking so 
creditable to the enterprise of the parties 
concerned, is now before us, and bears evi- 
dent traces of a pen well acquainted with the 
subject, guided by a taste accustomed to 
dress even facts in a costume that embel- 
lishes without disguising them. To persons 
acquainted with the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, when we say that the work, so far as 
it has gone, is, iz general, correct, it will 
seem extravagant praise. ‘There are, how- 





ever, some inaccuracies, apparent even upon 
a hasty glance. The doubt that is thrown 
upon the charge of cannibalism, made by 
Herodotus, (not against the Hindoos gene- 
rally, as one would infer from the passage 
in the ‘Cyclopedia,’ but against certain 
tribes on the banks of the Indus, ) is, we fear, 
unnecessary. 
man-eaters ( Vyada) is mentioned ; and Moor 
and other writers renew the accusation even 
in our own day. ‘The Brahmins, we may 
say also, are not the priests, but the sect 
from which the priests are taken; and the 
Gymnosophists of India, if we judge of the 
past by the present, did not necessarily be- 
long to the priesthood. ‘The assertion, that 
the number of castes (six) was greater than 
at present, shows, we fear, that the writer is 
not sufficiently well acquainted with the dis- 


cussion which this interesting subject has of 


late years undergone. ‘The number does not 
exactly amount to that of the divinities, 
which is stated by Mr. Mill at 33,000,000 ; 
but it is, nevertheless, sufticiently great to 
be out of all chance of accurate computation. 


There is hardly a page of this volume 
which would not furnish extractable matter; 
but our space limits us to the following ex- 
pedient of Albuquerque, and the odd circum- 
stance attending it :— 

“ He viewed it also as an essential object to 
attach the natives to his government, for which 
purpose he adopted a somewhat si gular expe- 
dient. Having numerous female captives, some 
belonging to the first families in the country, he 
treated them in the most honourable manner ; 
but, not satisfied with this, he proceeded to 
arrange matrimonial connexions between them 
and his European followers, without leaving 
much choice on either side. Some such pro- 
cedure is at least alluded to by De Barros, when 
he compares his mode of cementing the Portu- 
guese power to that employed by Romulus for 
peopling his infant state of Rome. It was made 
an absolute condition with the brides that they 
should embrace Christianity—an obstacle which 





was not found insurmountable, the prejudices of 


caste and religion being less deeply rooted 
there than in other quarters of India. A few 
such marriages being formed, the viceroy showed 
the parties peculiar favour, and bestowed on 
the husbands some of his best appointments, 
The principal families, finding themselves ag- 


grandized by these connexions, no longer ob- 


jected to them, and additions were easily made | 
De Barros tells an odd story | 
| prospects of providing for a family becoming 


to their number. 
of agreat number of weddings being celebrated 
at once with a splendid festival, when the lights 
being prematurely extinguished, it became dif- 
ficult for the parties to recognize each other, 
and they fell into many mistakes. Next morn- 
ing an investigation was proposed ; but, on ma- 
ture reflection, it was judged wisest, that each 
should remain content with the wife who had 
accidentally fallen to his lot, though different from 
the one to whom the church had united him; 
and the affair furnished to the army only an 
occasion of mirth.” 


In the Puranas, a tribe of 





per, and forwarded with the Magazines to all parts of the World. 


We may also squeeze in an account of 
Mahmond IT., a prince worthy of canonization 
by all admirers of cheap governments :— 

“Yet these elevated virtues were somewhat 
alloyed by a pedantic and fantastic ostentation 
of simplicity. Seated on the most splendid 
throne of the east, he practised the austerity of 
a hermit. Applying all his revenues to the 
exigencies of the state, he continued to earn by 
the pen his own support, which was limited to 
a supply of the humblest necessaries. He not 
only rejected the vain and culpable privilege of 
a numerous seraglio and confined himself to 
one wife, but he compelled that lady to dis- 
charge the most menial functions. Even when 
her majesty complained that she burned her 
fingers in the process of cooking, and asked for 
a maiden to aid her in that humble task, he re- 
jected the request. This was very extravagant; 
yet there appears a fine and amiable feeling in 
the following anecdote. He had shown part of 
his daily task of copying the Koran to an omrah 
whom he much respected, and who pointed out 
an erroneous word. ‘The emperor immediately 
erased it: but as soon as the chief departed, he 
restored the characters; and being asked the 
reason, answered, that the word was right; but 
that he did not wish to give pain to a worthy 
man by telling him he was mistaken.” 

We have given the place of honour to this 
interesting work, because the publishers of 
the ‘Edinburgh Cabinet Library’ have no 
critical journal of their own, to trumpet forth 
their praise ; and because the volume itself 
is a worthy companion to those that have 
preceded it, and will help to establish for 
the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library’ the honour- 
able distinction of being the best and cheapest 
series of volumes now publishing. 

—— 
EMIGRATION. 

The Canadas, as they at present commend 
themselves to the enterprise of Emigrants, 
Colonists, and Capitalists. Compiled and 
condensed from original Documents fur- 
nished by John Galt, Esq., &c. by Andrew 
Picken. London, 1832. Wilson. 

From almost every port in the United 

Kingdom, have ships sailed this season with 

emigrants for America. It may be useless 

to inquire, what are the causes which induce 


| so many to leave the land of their birth, and 


the localities which must have been dear to 
the heart from infancy, further, than that 
men of enterprise and activity, who find their 
means of subsistence diminishing, and the 


less certain, will leave, not only the.land of 


| their forefathers, but encounter all the inci- 


dental difficulties of new countries, in order 
to escape from the evils of poverty, and to 
secure also the prosperity of their offspring. 
While we deeply regret that any of our 
countrymen should want at home those 
means, the attainment of which urges them 


| to expatriation, we at the same time also re- 


eret that so many remove to the United 


s 
> 
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States, who might be settled in British Ame- 
rica, with at least equal benefit to themselves, 
and much greater advantage to the Mother 
Country. While we consider the British 
North American Dominions integral parts 
of the empire, it is an evident truism, that all 
the physical and moral strength added to the 
United States of America by emigration, is 
lost in atwo-fold extent to the British Empire. 

The British Colonies being chiefly supplied 
with manufactures from England, those who 
settle in them, increase the demand for home 
employment, whereas, if they emigrate to the 
United States, this demand is lessened be- 
yond conception. We have heard of a plain 
calculation, showing clearly, that if 80,000 
British subjects go annually for ten years, 
as has been the case during the present sea- 
son, to the United States, thirty millions of 
pounds will be the consequent loss at the 
end of that peried to the United Kingdom. 
This amount is made up of freights for pas- 
sages which the ships of the United States 
now receive in place of ours; of provisions 
supplied from them; of wages to seamen, 
carpenters, and various artificers ; and in dif- 
ference of demand for British fabrics; for, 
by the Customs returns, it appears, that every 
inhabitant in the British Colonies requires 
annually at least 55s. worth of British goods ; 
whereas those of the United States require 
less than 10s. worth, the difference being 
supplied by their own manufactory, protected 
by a heavy tariff, and also from the manu- 
factures of the East Indies and the Continent 
of Europe. These are mighty considerations 
for the government of a great country ; and 
induce us to pay particular attention to all 
works treating of the British Colonies. 

We are happy to say, that this, by Mr. 
Picken, is not one of those fine painted Dalilahs 
of books, got up for the purpose of delusion, 
like some which we have seen—but a plain 
business-like work, supported in every page 
by original and authentic documents, and 
filled with information in the honest guise of 
arithmetic, or guaranteed by men of ample 
knowledge and unquestioned veracity. ‘The 
book, therefore, comes with full assurance of 
truth in all its parts, and cannot be otherwise 
than acceptable to many thousands of the 
people. For the mere reader, it has other 
attractions ; it is written in a plain straight- 
forward style; it abounds with little compact 
descriptions of places wild and strange ; it 
discourses on the quality of the various soils, 
the value of the various kinds of timber, and 
the productions, wild, or cultivated, of that 
extensive country. 

For full and overflowing information re- 
specting the Canadas, we refer to the body 
of the work : we prefer selecting a few pas- 
sages from the introduction, which confirm 
or extend the views we have several times 
taken, concerning the description of persons 
best fitted for emigration :— 

“The first and most numerous is composed 
of those, who, as mere labourers, and standing 
at the bottom of the scale of society at home, 
would be happy to go to any spot where they 
could procure a subsistence by physical exer- 


tion. Though there is no doubt that, as far as | 


individuals are concerned, this class ought to be 
the first to emigrate; yet the situation of such 
persons is rendered so completely helpless, by 
their entire destitution, and so formidable even 
to a colony from their numbers, that they be- 
come more the proper objects of the care of 





the feeling of necessity itself, then, ought to be 
checked, in reference to the helpless orders, by 
such regulations, even in the supply of labour 
beyond the Atlantic, as may prevent destitute 
families from throwing themselves in shoals 
upon a new country, without even the means of 
their own conveyance to those inland scttle- 
ments where their labour may procure them 
present subsistence.” p. 5. 

“ To the second, and a better class of persons, 
at least in reference to intelligence and handi- 
craft acquirement, namely, men reared to ma- 
nufactures of all sorts, who cannot procure em- 
ployment at home, there is no rule will apply 
so generally as the great rule of necessity in 
favour of emigration; if such persons can only 
save or procure the means of support until they 
reach the place where they can be paid for their 
labour. Some controversy having been main- 
tained as to the rationaiity of advising persons, 
accustomed to sedentary and in-door employ- 
ments at home, to go where they shall be set to 
chop trees in the woods, and this occasioning 
many to waver in their resolves, in spite of the 
strongest feelings of the xecessity ot the step, 
this subject may require a few further re- 
marks.” p. 6-7. 

There is much truth and good sense in the 
following passage, respecting that depressed 
class of men the farmers :— 

“To the mere agriculiurist, who is accus- 
tomed to farming employment at home, and has 
some means left to prosecute his fortune, colo- 
nization in Canada is more a matter of choice 
and speculation ; and, when adopted, will well 
repay the industrious and enterprising emigrant. 
‘The man, however, whose habits are to be broke 
up, and whose pursuits are to suffer a total 
change by such a step, yet who is geaded on by 
the strong hand of necessity, will find, from the 
reports of all men who have tried it, that the 
first hardships of making a settlement, in a 
country which presents such an inexhaustible 
field of exertion and enterprise as Canada, is as 
nothing compared to the appalling prospects, 
particularly for large families, that await the 
declining and the friendless in an overpopulated 
country.” p. 10. 





The passage we are now about to quote, 
contains such a distinct, true image of human 
irresolution, that many who read it will think 
they have themselves sat for the picture :— 

“To persons to whom colonization in Ca- 
nada is, to a great degree, matter of choice, the 
consideration of time of life is, by all writers, 
allowed to be one of the most important. Were 
young men of the handicraft class more generally 
to train themselves for putting forth their exer- 
tions in the extensive field of a@ new country, 
much misery would be saved to themselves and 
their descendants. But man is a gambler in his 
own fortune; and, while life is young and hope 
is fresh, he would rather take his fate among 
the vast array of blanks that appear around 
him, for the barest chance of the solitary prize 
that occasionally turns up to his competitors, 
than betake himself to a country where the very 
nature of things makes the advantages sure, and 
almost present. So it is with persons in the 
better classes of life,—buoyed up by hope, 
they struggle on from disappointment to dis- 
appointment, until the rational emigrant who 
has gone before, tells him at last that it is now 

















| too late. 


“The next common consideration of the 
highest importance is, with reference to making 
provisions for growing families. At home, 
every one knows, there is not a more difficult 
problem that an anxious parent has to solve, 
than, what he is to do with his children?) Un- 


| less, then, he possesses some peculiar advan- 


tages for placing them eligibly in the werld, 


others than of themselves. The operation of | few contemplations can be more melancholy 





| ception of a 


than their probable career, left to struggle with 
the overwhelming competitions of overpeopled 
It is these considerations that often 
make the elderly parent seek an asylum for 
himself, and a field for the independence of his 
family, among the echoing forests of the Cana- 
dian wilderness.” p- 15-16. 

We now bid farewell to Mr. Picken and 
his interesting work. We advise all people 
who have many children, for whom they 
cannot well provide; and all men who are 
unable to earn enough in this land, to keep 
soul and body decently together, to read and 
ponder on the important subject of emigra- 
tion, and should they determine to try their 
fortune in the desert, to weigh well the con- 
tents of this valuable work. We must, how- 
ever, remind them, that it treats only on the 
Canadas; and, as we are indifferent where 
British settlers locate, so they continue fellow 
subjects with us, bound by the same sympa- 
thies and affections, asthe kindred and friends 
they leave at home, we may add that there 
are other Colonies which deserve a second 
thought from all about to emigrate. Our at- 
tention has, indeed, been strongly directed of 
late to New Brunswick, by the publication of 
Mr. Mae Gregor’s excellent book. Of this 
province, little was heretofore known; and, in 
truth, the difficulties which present themselves 
to emigrants, in a country of which they are 


society. 





7 ° ’ 
ignorant, are such as to Induce them gene- 
rally to follow in a beaten track, even with 
less advan Rut from the spirit of pub- 





lic and private enterprise, which seems stir- 
ring in that colony, we think it may be wel- 
come to our readers, to quote Mr, Mac 
Grevor's opinion — 

“ ihe greater part of this colony is still in a 
wilderness ; » although its soil, with the ex- 
few rocky districts, principally on 
the Bay of Fundy Coast, and several, but not 
extensive swampy tracts, is rich and fertile. 

“The River St. John, with its lakes and my- 











riads of streams—the tributary waters of one 


St. Croix—the River Petit Condive—the Mira- 
michi, with its majestic branches—the River 
Nipesighil, and many lesser rivers, open an in- 
land navigation into almost every part of the 
province. Coal is plentiful, and iron ore abun- 
dant. Most of the birds enumerated as common 
to America are plentiful. Along the coasts, cod, 
haddock, mackerel, and nearly all the kinds of 
tishes caught in the North American Seas, are 
abundant. Salmon, shad, bass, Xc., frequent the 
rivers and shores, and a variety of other descrip- 
tions of fish, among which are chub, smelt, trout, 
eel, and perch, are plentiful in the rivers and 
streams, 

“The climate of New Brunswick is salubrious; 
the epidemic fevers of the southern states are 
unknown; and colds, and their consequent dis- 
eases, can only be considered common to this 
province. 

“The natural advantages of New Brunswick 
are equal to those of any wilderness in America; 


} and it requires only a great addition of indus- 


trious settlers to its present population to secure 
its prosperity and to make it one of the most 
important of Ilis Majesty's colonies. Its re- 
sources are great, and it is capable of maintain- 
ing at least three millions of inhabitants.” 
Once again, before we conclude, we recom- 
mend both the works we have quoted from, to 


| the considerate attention of ail anxious and 


struggling parents. ‘They will see that they 
open a door and show a cheering vista to 


| rough plenty and to rustic independence : 
| they will perceive that the same toil which 








+ See Athenzum, Nos, 227 and 228. 
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they give for half a loaf here will obtain them | describes, its ascending and descending mo- 


an estate in the colonies—and, finally, that 
while they have their health, or their children 
have vigour, they can never fear want, nor 
turn pale at the sight of the tax-gatherer. 
To tear oneself from home is ce rtainly much: 
but what is the birthright to which the three- 
fourths of this land are born to?—why, marry 
to the right of being fed by a parochi: al s} poon, 
or to break stones on the read at one shilling 
a day :— 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 


Who dares not put it to the touch 
And gain or lose it ail. 





The British Archer ; or, 
By Thomas Hastings, 
Ackermann, London; 
Isle of Wight. 

We owe Thomas Hastings, Collector of His 

Majesty's Customs in the Isle of Wight, 

best thanks for this very curious volume 

is much to our mind in all things 
name : person as a | archer 
was ever known: eh could not draw 

a string, neither could the Irish; but what 

nation on earth has not heard of the Bowmen 

of Old England? ask the east, west, north, 
and south, and they will say, that the me- 
mory of the cloth yard shafts of Lancashire 
and Cheshire is written on their annals in 
blood. Let this volume therefore be called 
the Old English Archer, and under that more 
suitable title we shall consider of the choicest 
wood for long-bows—the true art of fashion- 
ing them—the knack ofstringing them—and, 
more than all, the noble art of bending them 
and discharging such arrows as flew at Che vy 
Chase and Cressy and Poictiers, confounding 


Tracts on Archery. 
Published by 


‘ r ] jy } 
and printed in the 


i’sq. 
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heroes and conquering kinedoms. ‘These 
1 a4 : , 
however, are the latter days of this martial 





art: the old war-bow ef England, like that 
of Ulysses, has been so long disused, that no 
living hand can bend it so far as to replace 
the string in the notch. It is true, that gen- 
tlemen in the north still keep up something 
like the outward show of archery; but which 
of them can shoot a shaft nine hundred and 
seventy-two yards two inches and three 
quarters, like Suitan Selim in 1798, in the 
presence of Sir Robert Ainslie? Why, seven- 
teen score yards is the farthest that an island 
arm can send an arrow now, and even that is 
reckoned a most miraculous length. 
the lady archers of the south we also know 
something: we have seen them stretch their 
white arms, and with jewelled fingers draw 
the shafi past the roses of their a ae and 
shox ed foot them i On the 
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bows compar 














emitted to the touch, a sow Las rs 
of the swallow, and arrows “a 
north country mile and an inch at a shot,” 


as related i thet veracious chronicler the 
Pindar of Wakelield. 
Archery is at once an 
tiful art. An arrow on the wing, 
on one side, is a fine sight. 
movement,” 


when viewed 
* Its steady | 


Of 


| any emergency. 





tion, and its velocity, are beauties which 
never fail to excite agreeable feelings in the 
mind, and even lead us to attribute active 
powers to the shaft.” It is a terrible as well 
as a beautiful art. “ We carry twenty-four 
Scotchmen’s lives in each quiver,” was 
the exclamation of English archers going 
to battle, and in many a deadly ficld was 
the vaunt realized. The “ iron-sleet of 
arrowy shower,” which was poured from 
the island bows on the French in the days 
of the Henrys and Edwards, is well de- 
scribed by Froissart. ‘ Our archers stepped 
one step forward and discharged their arrows 
so wholly and so close together that it seemed 
as if it snowed.”” ‘The result is well known. 
Nor has Scott, with an eye fo 
tiful and heroic, neglected to gi 
of one of those contests so fatal on many oc- 
casions to Scotland. Edward III. gave the 
signal for the onset at Halidon, when at once a 
cloud of arrows rushed into the air; he gazed 

and exclaim 





veusanimage 






See, Chanda 





Na, St. George! St. Edward! 
See it descendir the fatal hail-shower, 

The storm of Eug land’ 3 wrath —sure, swift, resistless, 
Which no mail coat can brook. Brave En slish hearts ! 
How close they shoot together! As one eve 

Had aimed five thousand shafts—as if one hand 

Had loosed five thousand bow-strings. 








The elegance or strength of those weapons 


of pleasure or of vengeance has been the 
theme of many writers: the bows of the 


Greeks were of great beauty and value, and 
much skili was employed in ornamenting the 
tips, inlaying them with gold, and giving to 
the whole that ¢ ompact form and equal spring 
necessary for carrying the shaft to a distance. 
English yew was “ordered to be propagated 
by re peate -d Acts of parliament, and all males, 
from sixteen to sixty, were each obliged to 
have one bow and a dozen arrows ready for 
The common length of the 
English long-bow was little short of six feet, 
and the arrow was often thirty-four inches. 
When the archer guard of Marmion marched 
up the Streets of Edinburgh, the Highlanders 
wondered at the length and strength of their 
bows. 





And there were many vainly thonght 
Lut for a vauntsuch weapons wrought : 
And little deemed their force to feel 
Through bars of brass and links of steel 
When rattling down on Flodden vale 
The cloth yard arrows flew like hail. 

Of the history of the English bow it is 
sufficient to say, that it was all but victorious 
on every field of battle from the day of Hast- 
ings down to that day on which the two Tal- 
bots of Shrewsbury bravely perished in the 
last attempt made to retain our ancient power 
in France. But it will be remembered that 
the bow cid not yield to t! le mrsqu *t on that 
memorable fi : h were over- 
whelmed more by numbers than defeated by 
the fire-arms of their enemies. 


\ 

















’ 
e must not, however, ne; elect our autnor: 







| he gives valuable drawings ‘of bows, ancient 
and modern: also sketches of the 
tive pile or steel head, and | 

| whole theory and p f 

| and kex pin r bow s of 


ancient and a bean- | 


sions. Of the proper wood for, and the cur- 
rent value of the weapon we have some cu- 
rious information. 


“The superior value of foreign Yew as a Bow- 


wood, is recognised by statutes passed in the 


reigns of Edward IV. and Richard ILL, which 


says Hastings, “the curve it | direct, that Bow-staves ‘shall be imported from 





rallthatis beau- | 


| questionless for 


Venice ;’+ according to Grose, we find that ‘To 
prevent a too great consumption of foreign yew, 
it was enacted, by Act 33, Henry VIIL., that 
Bowyers were to make four bows of any other 
wood to one of yew,’ and any person under 17 
years of age, (unless possessed of moveables 
worth 40 marks, or the son of Parents having 
an Estate of ten pounds per annum;) not to 
shoot in a yew bow, under a penalty of 6s. 8d. 
“ The Act, 8th of Elizabeth, Cap. 10th, regu- 
lates the prices of bows, and directs, that when 
‘a common, or Livery bow, or a bow of English 
yew, is sold for 2s. a bow of foreign yew, may be 
sold for Gs. 8d. It may here be remarked, that 
Mr. Ainsworth, a Bowyer, living at Walton le 
Dale, near Preston, very lately sold two Self 
Bows made by himself, of Spanish Yew, one for 
$1.—the other for 10/7. The length of Eng- 
lish bows during the reign of Edward IV. be- 
came a matter for legislative consideration, 
the purpose of preventing an 
the then hitherto ac- 


apprehended decline of 


| quired power of English Archery. 


“On referring to the statute of Sth Edward 
IV., Cap. iv, we find that ‘ Every Englishman, 
and Irishman, that dwell with Englislimen and 
speak English, that be between sixteen and 
sixty in age, shall have an English bow of his 
owu length, and one fistmele,t at the least, be- 
twixt the necks, with 12 Shafts of the length of 
three quarters of the Standard.’ p. 9-10. 

Of the soldiers who carried these engines 
of destruction a very clear description is given 
by Fabian :— 

“*The yeom 
lymmes at libertye, f 
fastened with one point, their jackes were 
longe, and easy to shote in, so that they mighte 
drawe bowes of great strength, and shote ar- 
wes, of a yarde longe. Captains and officers 
uld be skillful of that most noble weapon, 
and to see that their soldiers, according to their 
—— and strength, have good bowes, well 
nocked, wel! strynged, everie strynge whippe in 
their nocke, and in the middes rubbed with wz ax, 
braser spare strynges 
trymmed as aforesaid, everie man, one sheafe 
of arrows, with a leather defensible 


1 hadde, at those dayes, their 
wv their hoseyn were then 


and 








and shuting glove, some 





case of 
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against the rayne, and in the same shefe, (or 24 





arrows) whereof eight should be lighter than the 
residue, to gall and astoyne the enemye with 
the hail shot of light arrowes, before they shall 
come within the danger of their harquebuss shot, 
Let everie man have a brigantine or a litle cote 
of plate, a skull, or huffkyn, a maule of leade five 
foot in length, and a pike, and the same hang- 
ing by his girdle, with a hooke, and a dagger. 
Be ing thus furnished, teach them by musters to 
marci, shoote and retire, keepinge their faces 
upon the enemy. Sumtyme put them into great 
as to battell apperteyneth, and thus 
itimes practi ed, till they be per- 
men in battell, ne skirmish can- 
None other weapon may com- 
ume noble weapon.’ ” p. 57-8. 


nownl 
use them ofter 

fecte, for those 
not be 
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spared. 


The bow seems a simple instrument, end 
nany are induced to im: gine that to use it 
requir sno great sin dy nor care. ‘The act of 
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aca surpassed the power of 
s of Penelo had Hastings 


ilso much esteemed 
People of Castile, 
and provided by Law 
preserved. The best yew, 
unquestionably to have 
In the Reien of Richard 


«+Spanish and Plenish yew was 
for Bows that the 
purposely destroyed their woods, 
that no such wood should be 
however, for bows ar pears 
been imported from Venice. 
Ili. merchants trading to places from whence bow- 
staves were commonly brought, were obliged to import 
four bow-staves for every ton of Malmsey or I'yre wine, 
under a penalty of 13s. 4d. and in order to encourage 
the Importation, those of six feet and a half long or 
more, were excused payment of duty.” 

} Handful. 


and Stow says‘ 
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lived then, the following instructions which 
he gives on the subject might have changed 
the character of the Second Song of Homer :— 

“Tn stringing, the handle of the bow, which 
is the centre of action, should be firmly 
grasped with the right hand, taking care that 
the string be not twisted, and that the back, or 
flat part, be towards the body, and the wrist of 
the right hand close against the side or hip. 
The lower limb of the bow, which has always 
the shortest horn, is to be placed on the ground, 
against the inside of the right foot, to prevent 
the bow from slipping. Let the left leg be 
about three quarters of a yard apart from the 


right, and rather forward, and the knee kept quite 


Straight. The right knee may be bent at con- 
venience. Having thus secured a firm position 
with the bow, put that part of the left hand, 
which is close to the wrist, on the upper limb of 
the bow, letting the thumb lightly embrace the 
outer part, and the forefinger, i.e. about the first 
joint, the inner part of the eye of the string. 
Then pull the bow up sharply with the right 
hand, and at the same time, press the upper 
limb of it down with the left hand, sliding the eye 
of the string firmly up, and well into the nock; 
in doing which, the greatest care must be taken 
to keep the other three fingers of the left hand 
away from the string, to avoid the danger of 
getting them most severely pinched.” p. 72-3. 

We have already said that Venetian yew 
made the best bows: our author however in- 
clines to think, that our own island yew equals 
the foreign—other woods are nevertheless 
worthy of a trial, and on this theme we have 
the following information :— 

‘ To an experienced archer, the drawing and 
loosing of a well made self yew bow, supposing 
the wood to run perfectly free, and such as had 
a seasoning of at least two years, is QuITE de- 
lightful. Ifa comparison may be allowed, be- 
tween a self foreign, or indeed a good English 
yew bow, and another, not of yew, imagine the 
first to be like the handling of silk, whilst the 
latter is the pulling of the common rough hemp. 
After having said thus much in favour of a self 
yew bow, it is to be observed, that amongst the 
many foreign woods which have lately attracted 
the attention of the bowyer, the ‘dark-ruby’ 
stands pre-eminent. It is a native of the East, 
difficult te be obtained, and much prized by 
bow makers. The ‘Tulip wood’ and ‘Cocoa 
wood,’ the ‘ Thorn Acacia,’ the ‘ Purple wood,’ 
and the ‘Rose wood,’ when backed with fine 
white hiccory, or hornbeam, make excellent 
bows. The Laburnam, when well selected, is 
beautiful to the eye. In its grain, it resembles 
the feathers of the partridge, from which cir- 
cumstance, it is sometimes called ‘ Partridge 
wood.’ This, with an intervening slip of quick 
casting wood, and backed with hiccory, will 
make as good, and as handsome a bow, as an 
archer need possess. Few backed bows, how- 
ever, can prove more serviceable, than those 
manufactured with well-seasoned lance-wood, 
backed with white hiccory. The shape and 
length, &c. of bows, are regulated according 
to the nature of the wood, and other circum- 
stances, of which the bowyer must be the best 
judge.” 

Our author, however, inclines a little to a 
dangerous heresy in one particular, “ In 
forming bows,” says he, “the staves should 
be always cut, and not claved as Ascham 
directs.” With all submission we aver, that a 
stave cleanly cleft, without splinter or strain, 
is by far the best ; it never crosses the thread 


of the wood, as sawing invariably does; and | 


this holds good with ash as well as with yew 
—even the experienced wheelwrights cleave 
all the wood for their spokes in preference to 
sawing them out by lines. A good string is 
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as needful as a good bow: on this point there 
are some useful directions : 

“‘ Nothing in archery is more liable to cause 
the fracture of a bow, than a bad string; and 
because an inexperienced archer may easily be 
deceived in the choice of strings, it is much to 
be recommended, that the best reputed bowyers 
be relied on in this particular. When the string 
begins to wear, ‘trust it not,’ says Ascham, 
‘but away with it, for it is an yll saved halfpeny 
that costes a man a crowne.’ “Many a good bow 
has been broken through the failure of a string. 
It has long been thought, that Italian, or Fle- 





| mish hemp, makes the best strings. The Italian 


hemp is stronger in texture, and has longer 
threads than any other. ‘The strings are made 
of the longest threads twisted tightly, and se- 
cured with a sort of water glue, to guard them 
against the efiects of wet. The eye, or that part 
of the string, which occupies the upper horn of 
the bow, is made with the string, and is much 
thicker than the other part. The other end of 
the string is generally loose, in order that the 
archer may regulate the formation of the noose 
for the lower horn, according to the length of 
his bow. * * * The choice of the string will 
naturally be, in some degree regulated by the 
strength of the bow. A thick string will, un- 
doubtedly, be safer for a strong or a backed 
bow, than a thin one, but it will not allow so 
quick a cast as the latter. A thick string has 
the advantage over a thin one, in a greater cer- 
tainty of shot; but the thin one will cast farther. 
Upon the whole, it appears that a gentleman's 
bow of about 601b. power, should not be strung 
with a very thin string, particularly if the bow 
be a backed one, and much reflexed.” 74-5. 
We can follow this interesting subject no 
farther at present, though much that is 
necessary to be known to an accomplished 
archer remains to be discussed. The author 
seems a thorough enthusiast: to the know- 
ledge of others he has added not a little of 
his own, and the remarks which accompany 
the information are generally clear and judi- 
cious. He touches on one peint worthy of 
the consideration of military men—namely, 
the use of the arrow in modern warfare. In 
musket firing, Marshal Saxe computed, that 
only one ball out of eighty-five took effect ; 
and even this is more than ought to be cal- 
culated upon, if any weight be allowed to the 
authority of our own officers who served in the 
Peninsular War, some of whom even made 
light of all manner of balls, save those dis- 
charged from the rifle or the cannon. A body 
of ten thousand archers, on the other hand, 
would, in the discharge of five shafts in the 
minute, keep a flight of fifty thousand arrows 
constantly in the air; and were these aimed 
with the vigour and precision of those which 
decided Poictiers and Agincourt, no army, 
clad as soldiers are now, could exist for an 
hour against them. But this is not all. 
Arrows are visible objects, and the very sight 
of thousand following thousand through the 
air would throw the most resolute veterans 
into confusion. Even in accuracy of aim the 
musquet never equalled the bow; and in an 
experiment lately made by two practised 
hands, out of twenty-one shots, at the dis- 
tance of an hundred yards, the musket put 
cleven and the bow fifteen into the target. 





A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation. By J. R. Mac Culloch, Esq. 
London, 1832. Longman & Co. 

Tuts will, we have no doubt, be a welcome 

and a serviceable book, to those who are en- 











gaged in business; but, it is a book of that 
description which is the most annoying toa 
reviewer. One thousand one hundred and 
forty-three pages on commerce and commer- 
cial subjects—and such pages—some of them 
in types absclutely beyond the reach of the 
microscope—is what no mortal on earth can 
be expected to read through ; and, therefore, 
a general opinion of it cannot be given. To 
save repetition, the reader will therefore 
have the kindness to preface in his own mind 
every remark of ours with the words “we 
suppose” or “ we believe.” 

in this country, the progress of dictionaries 
is something like that of potatoes, or like 
that of domestic animals bred “in and in”: 
they deteriorate. The dictionaries of our 
language, have been worked in this way, till 
the words have hardly any meaning left, 
The Dictionaries of the Arts, (Heaven forfend 
that we should review a whole Encyclopzdia,) 
have got worse and worse: and the very 
latest of them, called “Technological,” leaves 
in doubt some points which have been decided 
for more than half a century—the number 
of Saturn's Satellites, for instance. ‘The 
smaller dictionaries are worse, if possible ; so 
that, instead of helping to inform the people, 
they are obstacles in the way of their infor- 
mation. ‘Though unquestionably the most 
commercial people in the world, Britain may 
be said to have been without «a Commercial 
Dictionary for some time. 


Postlethwayte has long been obsolete ; and . 


was not originally a British book. Rolt’s is 
also obsolete ; and so is Thomas Mortimer’s, 
though, in its time, it contained some good 
things. Any publication during the last 
half century, may be considered as a piece of 
mere book-making, by those who knew no- 
thing of the subject. We mention thése facts 
to show that such a book as Mr. Mac Cul- 
loch’s was wanted. And now for the re- 
marks to which the reader will have the kind- 
ness to supply the preface. 

Though ina portable form, the book is 
very comprehensive, and the leading articles 
in it are distinguished by being in larger type. 
Many of the substances employed in com- 
merce, are clearly and correctly described, 
and, so far as we have examined them, 
the information is brought down to the pre- 
sent time. The laws and arrangements of 
commerce are copiously explained. The 
forms, functions, and effects which commer- 
cial establishments assume and produce, are 
well stated ; and so are the interferences be- 
tween commerce and the other regulations 
and practices of society. 

It issome guarantee that the book has gota 
name; a nameless book of authority being at 
once an egregious bull, and an outrageous ANo- 
maty. ‘To be sure, there are some publishers 
who have the art of coining, or coming upon 
“a commodity of good names; but we need 
not add, that Mr. Mac Culloch is real flesh 
and bones, and withal a most laborious, and 
honest, and by no means an unsuccessful stu- 
dent. No guarantee of some of the facts could 
be better than his name; because they are 
of a kind which do not admit of any of those 
ambiguities which set speculative heads by 
the ears. Now the facts are the best part of 
the book, and the part which will be practi- 
cally used—people do not consult books for 
opinions, (though, by the way, a dictionary 
of opinions would be a curious work). In 
justice, however, (and we desire to deal as ho- 
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nestly with a big book as with a little one), 
we must say, that the natural history is la- 
mentable. Many articles are also omitted— 
wire for instance ; but a first edition of such a 
work cannot be perfect. 

With regard to the speculative portions of 
the work, we will not take upon us to say 
that any of them are wrong; and those 
which we have looked into, we are inclined to 
think right. But it is known, that Professor 
MacCulloch has peculiar doctrines on certain 
points in political Economy. He is, in 
short, the founder or the forward disciple of 
acertain school, holding opinions which all 
the world are not agreed upon. It is not 
said, neither is it intended to be insinuated 
—right or wrong, we speak out—that the dic- 
tionary is in the least tainted with those opi- 
nions; but the author and those opinions 
are so identified, that there may be some who 
will take exceptions to the book on that ac- 
count, however wrong they may be in so 
doing. We mention this as a caution to the 
public not to allow themselves to be biassed 
by any such exceptions; were some of his 
peculiar opinions advocated in the dictionary, 
they would be found in the speculative articles, 
the portions which are the least likely to be 
read. 

To quote from a work embracing such a 
multitude of subjects, would not be fair, 
either to our readers or to the work itself. 
A very short passage would give no speci- 
men whatever of the author's general man- 
ner of treating his subject; and any one 
sufficiently ample for that purpose would 
be too long for an extract. The quantity 
of information which this work contains is 
immense,—much of it recent,—and all was 
heretofore scattered through a great variety 
of books, reports, and other documents, the 
whole of which are contained in no single 
library, and could with difficulty be consulted 
by anyindividual. ‘The articles in which the 
great branches of trade are generalized, will 
afford in small compass a clear view of those 
subjects for all who have neither inclination 
nor leisure to examine them in detail. Thus 
the book cannot fail to be highly useful 
to other persons besides those who are pro- 
fessionally commercial. It will be a book of 
reference to all who wish to be acquainted 
with the sources of British greatness, and the 
means by which that greatness may be in- 
creased or endangered. ‘To members of the 
senate such a book cannot fail to be peeu- 
liarly welcome, as it will save them much and 
intolerable labour. 

Upon the whole, the work is an exceed- 
ingly useful one—more so, probably, from 
being a work of plodding labour, than if it 
had displayed more traces of original talent. 
It is necessarily expensive; but, when we 
consider the size, the quantity of matter, and 
the numberless tables it contains, we think it 
is not unreasonably so. 


Les Rebelles sous Charles VY. Par M. 
Le Vicomte D’Arlincourt. 3 tomes. Paris, 
1832. Levavasseur. , 

We question whether the great Encyclopx- 

diasts of old, the Gronovii, the Salmasius’s, 

and the Seldens, &c. were truly more la- 
borious than those who devour page after 
page of so-called light reading. The com- 
mentators and scholiasts were their delight, 
not their task; and they sat down to 
crunch a gnarled sentence or to illustrate 











some dubious custom of antiquity, with as 
much zest as an epicure brings to a ban- 
quet. We begin to think that, like poets, 
novel-readers by profession must be born, 
not made; and that to read, from a high 
sense of duty, that is, with a view to criticize, 
twenty modern works of fiction, ought to rank 
any day with an article on the Digamma, or 
an inquiry into Icon Basilike. Learned 
reading, like old wine, derives dignity from 
its cobwebs ; but the patient study of twenty 
novels is called by rigid moralists a waste of 
time, and, by an ungrateful public, light 


reading. We mean to illuminate both parties | 


ere long; meanwhile, ‘‘revenons 4 nos Re- 
belles.” 

We have rarely met with a book which 
left on our minds such an impression of 
heated fatigue as we felt on shutting the 
Count’s last volume. And this is more 
vexatious, because the work is, in many re- 
spects, a clever one—the subject striking— 
incident in abundance—some scenes, many 
indeed, dramatic and happy, but all sullied 
by an inflated and extravagant style; not to 
mention the graver fault of condemning the 
modern propensity of nations to be free, by 
tracing unapt comparisons between the his- 
tory of present and that of former times ; and 
making, in violation of probability, every per- 
sonage, high or low, rich or poor, male or 
female, the mouth-piece of theories and 
phrases of which the men of that day had 
little notion. But, after all, the besetting sin 
of ‘ Les Rebelles’ is its exuberant finery : 
every scene, whether great or small, is cele- 
brated, like the marriage of Count Monthuel 
and Louise de Tancarville, with “une pompe 
extraordinaire”; the narrative, like a gar- 
ment in a high wind, is inflated at all points ; 


| every man mounts his horse with epic dig- 


nity, and descends from the same as though 
he brought a message from heaven. When 
the hero takes a letter, it is “ dune main con- 
vulsive et glacée ;” and if he passes at a dis- 
tance, it is “comme le pressentiment d’un 
grand malheur; funébre, gigantesque, et 
muet.” ‘The paramount want in the book is 
simplicity and repose: there is, as the Esqui- 
maux said of London, “too much of every 
thing.” With every admiration of our bril- 
liant neighbours, we wish they would consult 
the naire and spirited pages of Monstrelet, 
and Froissart, and Mezerai, to more life- 
giving purpose than merely to collect histo- 
vical facts for the purpose of political travesty. 
For the plot of ‘Les Rebelles,’ barring the 
history, we refer the reader to any melo- 
drame, containing rather above the average 
of murder in masque, love in disguise, and 
virtue in villany. We cut out the hero, as 
he appears at a feast of brigands, whereof he 
is chief :— 

“ Who is that imposing warrior, who standing 
apart at the extremity of the hall, alone, takes 
no share in the joys of the revel? It is the 
celebrated Henry Talebard, the chief surnamed 
“The Rebel.” He is near an open casement, 
his head bare, and the breeze of the evening 
agitates his black hair; his melancholy glance 
wanders vaguely over the ruins of Noirmontier. 
His fine and masculine figure worn by some 
unknown thought, joins the calm of sweetness 
to the vivacity of genius; he muses, or rather 
he suffers. He was brought up in the Castle of 
Monthuel ; and although he had no particular 
claim upon the affection of the Countess Helena, 
he there received the most brilliant education. 
His origin was obscure, his parents belonged to 


the village. Why then had he suddenly quitted 
his noble benefactors? Why had he, the child 
of the castle, raised the standard of indepen- 
dence? Why does the mere name of Monthuel 
kindle in his breast a transport of indignation ? 
Alas! his past life contains unhappy secrets. 
His soul was great and generous; but the ex- 


| treme instability of his sentiments rendered his 


character unequal, and according to circum- 
stances, hurried him from truth to error, or 
from error to truth—urged him from one excess 
to another. His impulse carried him always 
towards good, then he went astray on the road, 
and, often without his will, it was at error that 
he arrived. He was cruel and merciful; im- 
petuous and moderate; vindictive and magna- 
nimous. The passions of Henry ‘Talebard, 
which, like the strings of a lyre, could render 
forth harsh tones, had also sublime harmonies.” 

Further, to bespeak the reader's sympathy 
for this hero, who is our pet villain, we 
give a sentence out of his many harangues, 
wherein he names the nameless ever new 
trouble of his soul, namely, the want of any 
name except the despised one of ‘Talebard :— 

“T grew in strength and age; each day, mor- 
tifying remarks made me sensible how little my 


| position accorded with my origin, and how much 


the brilliant education I had received, had 
displaced me in the world. My thoughts ele- 
vated my soul, my name debased my person. 
I was great by my sensations; I was mean by 
my birth. I sought the affection of nobles: 
nobles disdained mine. I was no longer of any 
class; 1 was out of every sphere; the village 
offered me its roofs, but I had no longer its 
customs. I could not change my blood, and I 


| had changed my nature.” 





These sentences show in miniature the 
peculiar vice of the novel, which consists in 
the sentiments and feelings of the nineteenth 
century being transplanted back to the four- 
teenth. 

The following is a pretty philosophical 
stave to have been uplifted in a ruined castle 
or abbey, by a company of brigands, clashing 
their arms as a symphony, their eyes flash- 
ing fire (of course), and “l’oiseau des ruines” 
(an owl, we presume,) adding his voice to the 
harmony :— 

ll est temps que le genre humain 
Sorte des nuits de l’esclavage : 
Aujourd’ hui meme, dit le sage ; 
L’ivsense nous dirait, Demain. 
Que bientot la terre affranchie, 
Ouvre les yeux et puisse voit ! 
Fiat lux! Dieu meme le crie 
Par la voix de da Compagnie 

Du Drapeau noir. 

There is also a fine piece of St. Simonian- 
ism, in the form of an epistle from a certain 
Captain ‘Téte Noire to his former chief, 
Talebard, now, by virtue of melo-dramatic 
changes, become Comte de Monthuel, and 
consequently disposed to forget his vagabond 
days and associates. ‘The gallant Captain 
enunciates pithy truths, (for the fourteenth 
century,) concerning “le laurier civique’”— 
“une aurore de liberté’-—‘‘ des garanties et 
des chartres,”’ and moreover, “des franchises”: 
he also declares, that, after “l’ancien édifice 
public” is overthrown, he and his compeers 
will run up another. We regret to state for 
the consistency of Captain Téte Noire, that 
when, by various melo-dramatic changes, he 
too becomes a Count and a landholder, he 
discourses with equal eloquence on the bene- 
fits of feudality, order, and submission. 
With all his romance, M. le Vicomte D’Ar- 
lincourt is much more political than roman- 
tic; and we suspect throughout, that many 
of the quaint devices and pleasant conceits, 
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have sundry legitimate meanings. History 
is a two-edged sword, it can cut on both sides, 
and its virtue lies in its correct application, 
or, to use another metaphor, History is an 
oracle, whose words, admitting two interpre- 
tations, can only be truly verified by the 
event: like “le moine blanc” of the novel 
before us, it is, according to interpretation, 
“cet homme de Dieu, oucet agent du Diable.”’ 
For political use, history must be studied as 
a whole; and the less (for political purposes) 
it is mixed up with novel-writing, the safer. 
Nevertheless, with all its faults, and its wil- 
derness of “ mots pompeux,” ‘ Les Rebelles,’ 
by M. D’Arlincourt, is clever, and, as times 





go, not such very heavy reading. 


o 


—_——— 


Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Samuel 
Lover, R.H.A. 18832. Dublin, 
man; London, Groombridge. 


Vake- 


Mr. Lover has thought it necessary in his 
preface, to state distinctly the extent of his 
claims to the authorship of this amusing 
little volume ;—a necessity not arising from 
any consciousness of having been deeply in- | 
debted to others, but to avoid all suspicion 
of having imitated a former editor of Irish 
Legends, who, having taxed all his acquain- | 
tances for contributions, quictly tock the 
fame of the whole to himself. We do not, | 
however, concur in the implied:censure on 
Mr. Crofton Croker, contained in the osten- | 
tatious confession of Mr. Lover; we are as- 
sured, that in teking to himself the entire 
merit of the ‘ Fairy Legends,’ and unscrupu- 
lously appropriating Keightley’s antiquarian 
learning, Maginn’s sly humour, Humphries’ | 
shrewd perception of character, and Pigot’s 
playful wit, that My. Crofton Croker by no | 
means designed to purchase celebrity for | 
himself by the labours of others; seeing, | 
that if such were the case, he would have 
endeavoured to maintain his factitious fame, 
by producing some original work distin- 
guished by the attributes which characterize 
the joint-stock production—a work, it is 
needless to add, as yet unpublished. No; he 
was animated by more generous feelings ; he 
had read in Gay, that 

The child whom many fathers share, 

Has seldom known a father’s care, 
and therefore claimed the paternity of the 
literary bantlings, in order to afford them 
paternal protection, in the struggles attend- 
ant on their first introduction to the world. 
But we have fallen upon evil days, the per- 
verse generation in which we live, would 
compel the nominal! author to feel the truth 
of Juvenal’s maxim, “miserum est alienw 
incumbere famz”’—they cannot see the logi- 
cal force of the reasoning, “ gifts and pur- 
chases are my own, and therefore I may call 
them so;”” and unless Mr. Croker has been 
remunerated by the profits for the burden of 
the fame, we fear that his generous adoption 
of the Legends, will be of little service to 
him in his future literary career. 

With the exception of one story, and that | 
by no means the best, the whole of this 
volume is Mr. Lover's own; a fact, that for 
obvious reasons, must be emphatically stated. 
The Legends collected, are chiefly such as 
may be heard daily, by those who descend 
to familiar intercourse with the Irish peasant; 
they are told in the rich racy dialect, peculiar | 
to the sister kingdom, and contain a better, 
because a truer picture of Pat's odd notions | 








; Inust give a short specimen. 





of men and things, than any works hitherto 
published, those of Miss Edgeworth and the 
Banims, hardly excepted. Unfortunately, it 
was impossible to print the musical intona- 
tion, commonly called the brogue, which is 
a necessary ingredient in the peculiar humour 
of the Irish peasant, and which melts into 
delightful harmony the odd mixture of 
shrewdness, blunders, metaphors, and jests, 
that form the staple of his ordinary conver- 
sation. Even in this, Mr. Lover has not 
been wholly wanting, for he has set one of 
the Dublin Cries to music, which said ery 
contains the very essence of the brogue, and 
he has given all the orthographical aid that 
vas possible, to guide the uninitiated to the 
mysteries of Irish pronunciation. Still some- 
thing more is wanting, and if there be any 
person anxious to enjoy a laugh that will try 
the strength of his ribs, we advise him to 
catch a fresh Pat-lander, “ neat as imported,” 
and get him to read the tale of the Gridiron 
aloud; if he invites us to be present, we will 
come, even though we should have to walk 
twenty miles barefoot. Of the ‘ Gridiron,’ 
which is purely the author's invention, we 
Paddy Mul- 
lowney, on his return from North America, 
is shipwrecked in the Bay of Biscay; the 
boat brings the crew, after some days of dis- 
tress, to the Coast of France, but all their 





| provisions but the pork are exhausted, and 


all feel the pangs of hunger. Paddy proposes 
to cut the pork into beefsteaks, and as he 
knew at least one sentence of French, volun- 
teers to go to the nearest house and borrow 
2 gridiron. He proceeds accordingly to a 
French cottage,—but the rest he must tell 


himself :— 








“1 took off my hat and making a low bow, 


says I, ‘God save all here,’ says I. 

“Well to be sure, they all stopped ating at 
wanst, and begun to stare at me—and, faith 
they almost look’d me out o’ countenance; and 
i thought to myselfit was not good manners at 
all—more betoken from furriners, which they 
call so mighty p’lite; but I never minded that, 
in regard of wanting the gridiron; and so says 
I, ‘I beg your pardon,’ says I, ‘for the liberty 
I take, but it’s only bein in dishttress in regard 
to ating,’ says I, ‘ that I make bowld to throuble 
yez, and if you could lind me the loan of a grid- 
iron,’ says I, ‘ I'd be entirely obleeged to ye.’” 








After some time, Pat finding all his elo- 
quence thrown away, remembers that they 
were ‘ furriners,” and therefore changes his 
mode of attack :— 

“*T beg pardon,’ says I, toa fine ould man 
with a head of hair as white as silver, ‘ may be 
I’m undher a mistake,’ says I, ‘but I thought I 
was in France, Sir; ar’nt you furriners?’ says 
I, ‘ Parly voo frongsay. 

“*We Munseer,’ says he. 

“Then would you lend me the loan of a 
gridiron,’ says I, ‘if you plase ?’ 

“‘Oh, it was thin that they star’d at me as if 
T had siven heads, and faith, myself begun to 
feel flushthered like and onaisy—and so says I, 
makin a bow anda scrape agin—‘ I know its a 
liberty I take Sir,’ says I, ‘but its only in the 
regard of bein cast-away, and if you plase Sir, 
Partly voo frongsay.’ 

“*We Munsecr,’ says he, mighty sharp. 
“¢Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says 
Anamusing game of cross purposes ensues, 


| infinitely ludicrous, but never o’erstepping 


the bounds of probability. 
The ¢ Essay on Ballads and Ballad-singers,’ 
which concludes the volume, will be found 





interesting to every class of readers. The 
lover of fun will have it to his heart’s con- 
tent; the politician may find in it matter 
for serious reflection; the grave divine may 
receive from it a new light on Irish theo- 
logy; and the analyst of national character 
there discover valuable matevials for investi- 
gation. Mr. Lover's favourite ballad, js 
that extraordinary specimen of the rustic 
heroic ‘Bryan O’Lynn.’ Our copy of this 
valuable poem, though unfortunately imper- 
fect, contains some various readings of creat 
importance ; but, as in the present low state 
of conjectural criticism in this country, no 
Bentley or Maittaire is likely to aid us in 
restoring the genuine text, we give the frag. 
ment to the world, “ with all its imperfections 
on its head” :— 

Bryan O’Lynn had no coat to put on, 

ile berrow’d a goat-skin to make him a one, 


He planted the horns right under his chin, 
‘They'll answer for pistols, says Bryan O’ Lynn, 


Bryan O’ Lynn had no breeches to bear, 

So he bought him a sheep-skin to make him a pair, 
With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in, 
They’re nice, light, and cool, says Bryan O’ Lynn, 








Bryan O’Lynn had no watch for to bear, 

So he got him a turnip. and scoop’d it out fair, 
He then put a cricket clane under the skin, 
They'll think it’s a ticking, says Bryan O’ Lynn. 
Bryan O'’Lynn went to bring his wife home, 

He had bat one horse, t was all skin and bone; 
Pil put her behind m s nate as a pin, 

And her mother before me, says Bryan O’Lynn. 








Bryan 0’ Lynn, and his wife, and the mother, 

Were all going over the bridge together, : 

The bridge broke down, and they all tumbled in, 
We'll find ground at the bottom, says Bryan O’ Lynn, 
ristian re- 
signation! ‘The ingenuity displayed in the 
hero’s several contrivances, has, we have no 
doubt, deeply interested the reader in his 
fate, and it is with deep regret, we announce 
our utter inability to solve the question of his 
escape from drowning. ** Hie magnus hiatus 
valde deflendus venit in manuscriptis.’ 

Woe observe that the work has reached a 
second edition; had the ordinary arts of the 
trade been use? to push it, the twenty-second 

i bag ha } 
would have been ere this exhausted. 
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The Agamemnon of .Eschylus. 
by J. S. Harforc. Esq. D.C.L. &e. 


don, 1852. Mev vey. 





Tne appearance of this work on fine paper, 
with wide margins and beautiful illustrations, 
reminds us of the high and palmy days of 
the book trade, when literature was a luxury 
equally fashionable and expensive; when 
manner was infinitely more important than 
matter, and form more regarded than sub- 
stance. We doubt whether, in these de- 
gencrate utilitarian days, any publisher would 
have hazarded a publication so expensive ; 
and we must, therefore, attribute the costly 
form and dress of the work to the paternal 
affection of the author, anxious to send the 
child of his hopes and affections into the 
world with a more than ordinary appearance 
of respectability. It may be cruel to whisper 
in the fond father’s car that the child is not 
altogether worthy of such an outfit—that his 
success in life cannot possibly be commet- 
surate with the unnecessary expenses of his 
introduction—that a more modest appear- 
ance would have tended to disarm criticism, 
and not have exposed his pretensions to the 
severe scrutiny they are now likely to en- 
counter. Of such cruelty we, however, are 
incapable: every effort to extend the influ- 
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ence of the Greek dramatists shall have our 
support; we shall cheer their exertions by | 
praising their merits, and bestow on their 
faults the charity of silence. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Harford se- | 
lected the ‘ Agamemnon’ for his first essay ; | 
of that tragedy we already possess a transla- | 
tion by Mr. Symons, which is one of the best | 
cal translations in our language.} Mr. 
Harford is indeed “ truer to the sense” of the 
great original, but, alas! 
fame.” ‘Ther 












is 

















more esp I 

with qual §lolity an tthe dialow 
merits only feeble tremend 
denunciati of Cassandra are the portion 
the play in which the present translator 


been least successful, and they are precisel 
those which Mr. Symons has rendered best : 
more need not be said on their comparative | 
merits. 

The preliminary dissertation contains muc 


h 


valuable matter, but little of sutlicient no- | 


velty to require critical observation. 


The Dogmas of the Constitution ; from Leec- 
lures, being part of a Course on the Theory 
and Practice of the Constitution, delivered 


at King’s College, London. By J.J. Park, | 


Esq., the Professor of English Law and 
Jurisprudence. London, 1832. Fellowes. 
Tue principal interest of this publication 
consists in its bringing before the public, a 
counter-theory of the constitution to that 


which they have so long imbibed from Mon- | 


tesquicu and Blackstone ;—we mean that 
which considers the balance of the consti- 
tution as transferred from the three separate 
estates to the House of Commons itself’; and 
thereby accounts for the long cessation of 
struggles between the three estates indivi- 
dually, and the civil wars with which they 
were formerly accompanied. ‘This is in part 
the doctrine of Mr. Hallam, of Mr. Laing, of 
the Edinburgh Review, in 1807, (an article 
supposed to be written by the present Lord 
Advocate,) and of Lord Erskine in his Ar- 
mata; but it has not hitherto been advanced 
with so much boldness as in this publication 
of Professor Park. He treats the present 
crisis as the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of the “delusion,” as he designates 
it, propagated by Blackstone, and the stan- 
dard books ; and the folly of statesmen in al- 
lowing that delusion to take full possession 
of the public mind; and “ making laws and 
standing orders to support an abandoned and 
non-existent constitution, as if it were a re- 
ality.” 

We cannot enter upon the question—but, 
in justice tothe Professor, we must state, that 
he takes his ground with firmness and cou- 
rage, and defends it with ability. 





The Mind, and other Poems. By Charles Swain. 
London, 1832. Simpkin & Marshall. 

Our opinion of this work is on record, and we 

rejoice that, in these troublous times, it has 

reached a second edition. Our recollections 

tempted us once again to dip into it, and our 

readers shall have the benefit of the venture. 

We extract the following stanzas on Milton :— 
And He! who built his temple in the clouds, 

And made the heavens his altar—at whose feet 








+ This criticism was written before the appearance 
of Medwin’s translation, since received, and which will 
be noticed hereafter. 





The stars lay dreaming in their misty shrouds, 
And angel-echoes sighed in music sweet 
From many a glowing shrine, and high retreat! 
He, Bard of Paradise! whose inward sight 
Surpassed all outward vision—so replete, 
‘That blindness f llowed that unbounded light, 
As clouds grew doubly dark, where broods the light- 
ning’s might. 
There was a genius in that mighty man, 
\ portion of the present and the past, 
And of the future, more than thought may scan ; 
An immortality which shall outlast 
1 he n 1uments all ages have amass’d, 
lill Fame weeps o’er the skeleton of time, 
And earth lies like a shadow, fading fast :— 
Then lovelier tar than in its earlier prime, 
That genius from its wings shall scatter rays sublime, 












his is not a sol 
berles 


honour of s¢ 


ry beauty—there are num- 
that equally deserve the 
( ‘he accompanying poems 
varied, and perhaps unequal; many, how- 
ever, have great merit. ‘The following is much 
to our taste. 


are 


The 
He had been superstitious from a child ; 
Haunted by fancies strangely beautiful— 
isions and thoughts maguificently wild— 
Rend’ring earth’s splendours valueless and dull: 
The common air—sunless, and vast, and dim— 
Opened a sphere of loveliness to him! 


Visionary. 


A spiritual world! of which the eyes 
Imaged no portion—oftt and oft he sought 
By gazing on the glad green fields, the skies, 
lo lose the phantasies his brain had wrought: 
Flashes of mind and madness !—but in vain,— 
they lived,—till loftier influence burst the chain ! 





He loved—and oh! what language may the truth, 
The full devotion of his soul impart? 

She was the melody of his lone youth ! 
lhe light—the poesy of his young heart !— 

The ring-dove of the birds—rose of the flowers— 
The music and the idol of his hours! 


Yet to the gentle spirit of his love, 
The richness of his voice was all unknown ; 
Perchance her lineage ranked high above 
The fallen power and station of his own : 
And pride—for he had pride few might controul,— 
Kept all untold the passion of his soul ! 





A glance —a brief, a transient glance—hath made 


His young lips tremble with uwnmutte: ca bliss; 


She was the star ‘neath whose pure light he strayed— 


And oh! what light so exquisite as this? 
His proudest aspirations after fame, 

Sprang from one hope—that she might breathe his 

name! 

And lives he now? remains the lady yet 

The mirror of his musings? and the light 
Of his lone life—or have they never met? : 

Like streams that wander near, but ne'er unite ! 
Still breathes unknown the sweetness of his word, 

Or hath his long deep love at last been heard? 
The moon is shining on the quiet leaves 

Of the dim cypress, whose low drooping head— 
(Like one who through the midnight bends and 

grieves !) 

Shadows a tomb !—his tomb !—the young—the dead: 
The secret of his death, who may declare ?— 

Enough to know—he perished—and sleeps there. 

Mr. Swain is undoubtedly a man of fine mind 
—his poetry is often fervid and vigorous, still 
more frequently tender and touching. We have 
many objections to urge, if it were our wish to 
be critical; but we had rather cheer him on- 
wards, as one who may hereafter enrol his name 
among those whom we love to honour. 





Lisprary oF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE.— 
Criminal Trials. Vol. 1. London, Knight. 
Tue Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge has received a charter of incorporation. 
It therefore becomes the public press to be 
more than ever vigilant in attention to its pro- 
ceedings, and watchful, that a name so powerful 
be not used for undue purposes. We have the 
most anxious desire to sce the Society active 
and efficient in the great and good cause of dif- 
fusing UsErUL knowledge: let us test its merit 

by the publication before us. 

The eager interest with which the common- 
alty devour reports of proceedings on criminal 
trials has been made a source of profit by pub- 
| lishers in all ages, and we have every variety of 
| this class of publication, from ponderous folios 
| down to halfpenny records and last-dying- 











\ 


speeches ; but that this exciteable reading tends 
to improve the morals of the people, we very 
much question: it is not awakening sympathy 
by “ the show of things”—by the representation 
of human sorrow, suffering, and crime, sha- 
dowed off by genius, and glorified by the ima- 
gination of the poet;—but the cold reality of vice 
or suffering, with the recorder, the black cap, 
the tolling bell, and the executioner. The 
publication of criminal trials is just such a 
work as a bookseller desires to embark in: 
it needs no chartered body or long list of con- 
tributing subscribers to sanction it; the moral 
consequences only of such a publication are 
doubtful, the profit is reasonably certain; we 
are, therefore, utterly at a loss to understand 
on what principle such a work can have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Committee; it is 
another mystery, which we must wait for time to 
unravel, 









An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture. Ullustrated by upwards of five 
hundred designs of Cottages, Farm Houses, 
Villas, &c. Part I. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
London, 1832. Longman & Co. 

Tuts is a most comprehensive, and, in its way, 
useful work. We have not only numberless tasty 
and elegant designs for all variety of buildings, 
from the cottage to the villa, but the most mi- 
uute practical details to enable us to calculate 
the expense, and have them constructed in the 
cheapest and best manner. The present Part 
alone contains twelve lithographic plates, with 
upwards of one hundred illustrative wood-cuts. 
In the progress of the work the principles of 
landscape gardening, as connected with build- 
ings, are fully explained; and plans for small 
gardens are also given. The extensive circula- 
tion of such a work, though it may not have im- 
mediate and perceptible influence, must tend 
greatly to improve our domestic architecture, 
and have a beneficial influence even on the hum- 
ble dwelling of the cottager, and we therefore 
willingly recommend it to all who, either for 
pleasure or profit, or from necessity, dabble with 
brick and mortar. 


The Manual of Orthoepy ; being an attempt on a 
new Plan to render a right Pronunciation of 
Words attainable at first sight. The whole ac- 
companied by more than two thousand original, 
curious, scarce, and explanatory Notes, upon 
the Inaccuracy of our Language, and those other 
improprieties of Speech denominated Solecisms, 
Barbarisms, Cockneyisms, and Vulgarisms, §c. 
London, 1832. ‘Todd, 

On reading the title-page (of which the above 

is only part), and afterwards examining the 

book, we were reminded of the speech with 
which some nobleman presented William Penn 
to James or Charles the Second :—* This, 

Sire, is Penn the Quaker; and I assure your 

Majesty, he is by no means so great a fool 

as he looks to be.’ So say we to the public 

concerning this ‘Manual of Orthoepy;’ its 
title-page and its preface are full of pomp 
and pretence—its plan for simplifying diffi- 
culties is more elaborate than the difficulties 
themselves, but the notes are really full of quaint 
and amusing information. The strictures upon 
pronunciation are in the highest style of domi- 
nieism, that old-fashioned kind, which would 
have disputes concerning grammar and ortho- 
graphy settled by “ thirty-nine articles.” That 
ofien-attempted attempt to teach the pronuncia- 
tion of a word by syllables arranged according 
to sound, never can be made to answer; partly 
because the exact sound can never be taught but 
by the human voice; and partly because the 
newly-arranged words appear like a strange 
language. ‘Thus, ab-sol-u-tur-re, intréeg, ir-re- 
med-ye-a-bil, without giving the preeise inflec- 
tion of absolutory, intrigue, irremediable, arg 
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painful puzzles to the eye. However, with all 
its absurdities, there are marks of too much 
labour and reading in the book, not to make it 
worth a teacher's attention. 


An Anglo-Saxon Grammar, By W. Anderson, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, &c. London, 
1832. Longman & Co. 

A work much wanted, and well-executed. We 

hope it will lead many “ to drink from the pure 


well of English undefiled,” in the writings of 


the fathers of our literature. 

School and College Classics.— Livy. 
V. By D. B. Hickie, LL.D. 
Valpy. 


Books I. to 
London, 1832. 


We have always spoken well of the plan of this 
series, and it has pained us to be compelled so 
often to condemn the execution of the succes- 
sive volumes. That now before us comes from 
an editor so manifestly deficient in learning and 
in taste, that it would be worse than a waste of 
time to bestow on it any notice. We are sorry 
to speak thus harshly, because we feel that 
classical literature is deeply indebted to the 
great and laudable exertions of Mr. Valpy. 





Latin Delectus, for the Use of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuts is an unfair attempt to rival the popular 
and excellent work of the same name, pub- 
lished by Valpy. The Scotch editor has bor- 
rowed, not only Valpy’s plan, but a great part 
of his extracts; but, after all, his work is far 
inferior to that of which he has made such un- 
justifiable use. 


The Microscopic Cabinet, or, Select Animated Ob- 
jects. By Andrew Pritchard. London, 1832. 
Whittaker & Co. 

Tuts is a very complete and interesting work, 

and we hope shortly tu be able to do it more jus- 

tice than in this brief announcement. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
LINES TO CLARKSON STANFIELD, 

ON HIS SKETCH OF A MERCHANT IN VENICE, 
Tuy genius, Stanfield! granteth passports like 
A right Venetian bold Ambassador ! 

*Tis earliest morn !—the revel-hours are o’er— 

“Night’s candles are burnt out,’—and music 
sleeps ;— 

The last,—the lady with a Venice look,— 

Is gone ;—but the dark spirit of her eye 

(Colour'’d in that same depth which Titian lov'd) 

Remains to aid thy spell!—Through the cold 
pane 

Comes the white light. —There—there thy mer- 
chant is,— 

The man himself—and not the sketch of him,— 

Sly, rich, and indolent,—with Eastern pipe, 

And vest of gold and green,—and the blue sky 

Leaning o'er Venice, like a thing it loves. ~ 


Oh! gracious Genius!—like Rome's Julius,— 

“Thou art mighty yet!’—thy power omnipo- 
tent 

(Or be thy wand the pencil or the pen) 

Raises the past—the distant, or the dead!— 

Recalls—transports—revives!—A hue, a word, 

Sublimed by thee, sublimeth all it touches! 


I am at once in Venice !—the sea city ;— 

The costly favourite of the Adriatic ;— 

The temple worshipp’d ever by blue waves,— 

Shylock,—Othello-haunted!—This same morn, 

That should have touch’d to light mine English 
spires, 

Mine English houses—bridges—waters ;—Now 

Falls on St. Mark—and on the Bridge of Sighs, 





Haunts, spectre-like, the ducal palace, and 
gleams 

Along the white Venetian houses cold. 

This morning dawn,—most strangely at thy 
eall,— 

Sallows with chilly light the long canals, 

And silently “ unshadows the Rialto!” 

J. H.R. 
27th April, 1832. 


—_—_ 


THE SOLDIER’S BILLET. 

Some years ago, a regiment marched 
through the French town in which I now 
write, on their way to the camp of Charles X. 
at Saint Omer. ‘Two of the soldiers were 
billeted on me. I had been struck with the 
face of one of the two as they entered the 
town—indeed, by his conduct and manner, as 
well as his features. After passing the gate, 
the regiment, at word of command, I believe, 
broke their lines, and went scampering, and 
jumping, and shouting, like possessed crea- 
tures, down the precipitous main street to 
the place where they were to get their billets 
served out to them—a most indecorous exhi- 
bition to eyes accustomed to the gravity of 
English soldiers after a march—indeed, upon 
all occasions: and, I suppose, their pranks 
were meant to express joy at having gained 
a resting point for the day and night, with 


the near prospect of bread and onions and | 


bonne soupe. But I digress. One man, among 
them all, cut no such capers as I have men- 
tioned, contenting himself with tramping 
sedately down the street, his musquet held 
by the middle in his left hand; nor did 
he shout or utter any boyish nonsense like 
his comrades, nor contract his features as 
only Frenchmen can do. In fact, though 
young—about seven and twenty—and hand- 
some too,—thought, if not sorrow, sat on his 
open, manly brow, and compressed the cor- 
ners of his mouth—so far as I could observe 
his mouth, it so appeared to me; for not only 
did he wear moustaches of a prolific growth, 
but his black beard had been suffered to grow 
at pleasure—another peculiarity about him; 
no second man of his regiment having spared 
his chin from the razor. 

After seeing the soldiers come in, I did 
not immediately return home; and when | 
got to my door, the individual I have been 
describing was standing at it with his com- 
rade, a lad scarce one and twenty. He 
handed me his billet with a grave but well- 
mannered bow, asking if he had come to the 
right number. I told him all was right, so 
far ; but that I was exempt from a billet, in- 
asmuch as my house was a furnished one, 
and that my landlord was to provide him with 
accommodation for the night. He replied, 
that he knew no mere lodgers in a furnished 
house could be called on to receive him, and 
asked how far off was my landlord’s resi- 
dence. I said, half a league, in the country. 
He shook his head, and continued to say, 
still with the utmost civility, if not blandness, 
that he and his young friend were too tired 
to take to the road again, after a long march, 
and in such bad weather (the poor fellows 
were, indeed, soaked with rain, and the mud 
clung about their feet and legs, almost up to 
their knees); but they would wait till I could 
send a messenger to my landlord for instruc- 
tions ; and, if I could allow them to sit down 
at my kitchen fire in the meantime, they 
would very much thank me. While he spoke, 
he leaned his back against the wall of the 








house, and having reversed his musquet, put 
its muzzle on his shoe, and rested his hands 
on its butt, and his cheek on them. His man. 
ner, his voice, his most respectable expres- 
sion, and above all, I believe, his large, 
round, mild, blue eyes, made a conquest of 
my precision and of my praiseworthy attach- 
ment to a france or two. I rung at the door, 
after a moment’s pause, and telling him he 
should wait for nothing at my kitchen fire, 
but for his dinner, I ushered in him and his 
jeune ami to Mademoiselle Phrosyne, who re- 
ceived her guests in a great fluster, but stil] 
with the due number of curtsies, in answer 
to their bows; and then she put a chair for 
each at opposite corners of the fire; and so 
behold me the hospitable host of—as we are 
told—two of the ‘* natural enemies”’ of old 


England. I lingered in the kitchen some 
time. My grave soldier sat down at once, 


crossing his arms on his knees, and poking 
his body and head towards the fire. His 
youthful comrade saved him the trouble of 
putting his piece in a corner and his cap on 
a table, and had a kind “ Thank you, 
Pierre,” for his good-nature. The lad then 
pulled off his own gaiters in a twinkling, and, 
tucking up his muddy trowsers, ran to the 
kitchen pump as naturally as if he had been 
in the house all his life, and set about wash- 
ing, over the sink, the first-named articles of 
dress. Phrosyne offered him her black paste 
soap, but he declined it, laughingly, and 
while proceeding in his work, said he dared 
her to wash his gaiters as well with soap as 
he should without it; at which Mademoiselle 
laughed too, while busy over her saucepans; 
it was not the first pleasantry they had inter- 
changed, and Phrosyne was a youthful cui- 
siniére, and did not shame her name for come- 
liness—in fact, I saw she was in for a plea- 
sant evening, with one of her guests, at least: 
but the other continued silent and melan- 
choly. He did not hesitate, indeed, to an- 
swer my questions promptly and politely, but 
he never spoke of his own accord. Before I 
left the kitchen, he had begun to take off his 
gaiters, in imitation of Pierre; but the lad 
insisted on having them to wash after his 
own, adding, “and for this evening, at least, 
Louis, I will work for two, at the musquets, 
the trowsers, shoes, and all.”’ 

« Are you and Pierre relations ?”’ T asked.— 
“ No, Sir,” he answered, “ but,” smiling for 
the first time, as he pulled Pierre’s ear, who 
was kneeling to get off the gaiters, “ we have 
been friends nearly a year, ever since the 
day he joined the regiment.” 

All this interested me, and I went up 
stairs to interest my wife by telling it over 
to her. We agreed to do something to make 
the two men comfortable. A good fire was 
ordered in their bed-room, at which they might 
sit to dine, after having cleaned their arms, 
accoutrements, and clothes. Hours of the 
evening wore away, and we did not hear their 
voices or steps in the house: they only sent 
up their thanks for Monsieur’s kind atten- 
tions. I inquired from time to time how they 
were occupied; and when I thought they 
might be at leisure, went down to their sleep- 
ing-room to try and get the elder of them 
into conversation. He was alone; sitting over 
the fire, which he had suffered to decay, in 
the same bent position he had adopted in the 
kitchen. I believe he slumbered; for my 
entrance did not make him raise his head; 
so, not wishing to disturb him, after his 
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weary march, I turned into the kitchen to 
his more lively comrade, whose laugh, min- 
gled with that of Phrosyne and of her fellow 
servant, attracted me thither. 

I spoke to Pierre about his friend, and 
pointedly noticed his melancholy. In a few 
minutes I learned the cause of it. 
drawing his mauwvais numéro as a conscript, 
seven years before, Louis had loved—* not 
wisely’"—Rosalie, the only daughter of the 
richest man of his village—the miller no less. 
Rosalie loved him in return, but her father 
was obdurate. ‘They met in secret once too 
often: Rosalie became an unwedded mother. 
But before that event, and while her condi- 
tion was known to the whole village, Louis 
again, and repeatedly, solicited the miller to 
allow her to become his wife, and again and 
again he was refused. He heard he was a 
father; he asked permission to see his child ; 
it was denied him. ‘The morning the baby 
was baptized in the church, he suddenly ap- 
peared amid the family group who surrounded 
it, kissed it, and claimed it, and insisted that 
it should bear his name, of which its stern 
grandfather wished to deprive it. The cler- 
gyman was compelled to yield him his right. 
A few days after he was a conscript ; “ and,” 
continued Pierre, “‘ they tell me, that since 
the first day he came to the regiment, now 
seven years ago, he has been always, and to 
every one, what Monsieur has seen he is to- 
day—civil, kind, but very sad. But this does 
not interfere with his duties. He is one of 
the best soldiers, if not the very best soldier 
among us. J uphold him to be the very best. 
A good, and true, and most useful friend he 
has been to me since I joined the 27th, and I 
love him like a brother. Everybody loves 
him—aye, and respects him too; men and 
officers, all the same; and it is pleasure to 
me, when he will let me do a hand's turn for 
him, to save him trouble. I wonder will his 
Rosalie be true to him for another year— 
after which he may return home to see her 
and his child. I hope she will.” 

“T hope so, too,” sighed Phrosyne. 

“ And I,” echoed Sophie. 

“And I, Pierre,” said I, “with all my 
heart.” 

“ Thank you, a thousand times, Monsieur,” 
replied Pierre, his eyes glowing. 

Now, were I writing what did not really 





Before | 





happen, word for word, and did I not dislike | 


disturbing the honest facts in my own mind, 
I could very easily go on to say that I had 
been travelling by chance through Rosalie’s 
village, about a year after, and just in the 


nick of time to witness the nuptials of her | 


and Louis. But I cannot bear to lie, even 
poetically, on this subject. ‘The truth is, I 
know nothing more about it ; and to the truth 
I limit myself. That I continue to hope what 
we all hoped that evening round the kitchen 
fire, need scarce be doubted. Nor have I 
ever seen Louis since; he had gone to bed 
before I left the kitchen. I heard from him, 
however, in the shape of the following note, 
handed to me by Sophie, after the departure 
of him and Pierre, next morning, lorig before 
day-break :— 

“The two French soldiers below thank 
the good English Monsieur of this house for 
unexpected and unusual kindness, after a long 
march, on a bad day. May God bless him 


and Madame, and Jes petits enfans. 





SONNET. 
TO THE COMPOSER OF ‘SONGS OF THE SEASONS.’ 


Wuen thou dost sing the “ spring” time of the 
year, 

There is a gushing freshness in thy strain, 

That, like a rill loosed from its icy chain, 

Or the first bird, gives greeting to the ear: 

And when thy “summer” notes are warbled 
near, 

So tenderly they breathe of moonlight hours, 

They fall upon the sense like dew on flowers ; 

Who would not “come away,” such strains to 
hear! 

And, though in “ autumn,” we could sit for aye, 

And well such meditative music love, 


“ 


We welcome “winter” with his wreath of holly, | 


And brimming bowl; for with thy minstrelsy, 

Despite of snows beneath, and clouds above, 

We could with gladden’d hearts defy all melan- 
choly. 


SONG. 
Tue ladies are gone, boy, 
But fill up the bowl; 
With the brightest of wine, boy, 
We'll deluge the soul: 
And since, with their presence 
No longer we're blest, 
We'lle’en drink from the glasses 
Their red lips have press’d. 
I’ve heard, that whenever 
Small birds on the brink 
Of a clear eastern fountain 
Stoop over and drink, 
That fount becomes sacred !— 
Then sacred be this, 
Where the red lip of woman 
Hath printed a kiss! B. 





CUVIER. 

The death of this illustrious naturalist is an 
event which will be keenly felt throughout the 
world of science.—* It has prematurely carried 
off the most distinguished interpreter of nature 
and of science, and deprived his country and his 
country’s councils, as well as the cause of pub- 
lic education, and the most eminent academy in 
France, of exalted and inexhaustible talents. 
France has lost one of her proudest glories, and 
the human mind one of its noblest representa- 
tives.”’* 

George Leopold, C. F. D., Baron de Cuvier 
was, in some manner, of German extraction, hav- 
ing been born at Montbeillard, which was thenan 
appendage of the electorate of Wurtemberg, on 
the 25th of August, 1769: a year of no little 
note in the annals of illustrious nativities, as 
having given birth toa Napoleon, a Wellington, 
a Walter Scott, a Canning, a Schiller, and a 
Chateaubriand. From his earliest youth, he 
displayed peculiar fondness for intellectual pur- 
suits, and excited in the breasts of those who 
were familiar with his ways, expectations of high 
promise. His father was an officer; but the 
son, from a feeling of his physical debility, re- 
solutely declined to follow the military profes- 
sion, and was, therefore, bred up, in the first 
instance, for thechurch. With this view, it was 
determined that his academical career should 
receive its completion at Tubingen, and he 
accordingly contended for one of the exhibitions 
or stipends, granted by that university: but, 
being out of favour with the examiner, he was 
not successful ; and, as a compensation for what 
the then Regent of Wurtemberg considered an 
act of great injustice, was appointed to a post 


| in the academy of Prince Charles, at Stuttgart. 


This circumstance effectually diverted him from 


| the clerical line; and he next betook himself to 


juridical studies, though the field of nature conti- 
* Report from M. Montalivet, Minister of the Home 
Department, to the King of the French, 15th May, 1832 











nued to be the object of his strongest predilec- 
tions. His residence at Stuttgart was the source 
of his familiar acquaintance with the language 
and literature of Germany; but, as his income 
there was very limited, he was shortly afterwards 
glad to avail himself of the opportunity of improv- 
ing it, by accepting a tutorship in the family of 
Count D’Herley, who had a seat in Normandy. 
Here, possessing enlarged resources, nature put 
in her claim to every moment of his leisure: and 
he was not slow in perceiving, that the advance 
of zoology bore no proportion to that of botany, 
which the great Linnaeus had raised to so emi- 
nent a degree of perfection; nor even to that of 
mineralogy, which at that time absorbed the at- 
tention of some of the most distinguished men 
of science, in France andGermany. Cuvier re- 


solved, therefore, to enter upon a course of mis 


nute observation, into the distinct organs of 
the animal species, in order that he might be 
enabled to trace their connexion, and their in- 


| fluence upon animal life, with greater precision 





than had hitherto been attempted. As a pre- 
paration for this task, he possessed no inconsi- 
derable advantage in the vicinity of his resi- 
dence to the sea-coast, where he was enabled to 
study the conformation of marine animals. The 
fruit of his first investigations was, the arrang- 
ing of the numerous class of Vermes in their 
natural order; and the extraordinary lucidness 
with which he stated the result of his observa- 
tions, and laid down the enlarged views to which 
he had arrived, on the subject of zoological 
science, excited the admiration of men of sci- 
ence, and brought him into connexion with the 
first naturalists of the day, in Paris; amongst 
these was Geoffroy St. Hilaire, upon whose per- 
suasion he removed to the French capital, and 
through whose instrumentality he obtained un- 
limited access to the Cabinet of Natural History, 
at the head of which St. Hilaire stood. The 
two friends next undertook the publication of 
various works, introducing an improved ar- 
rangement of the race of Mammalia; and, in 
1795, St. Hilaire procured his young friend an 
appointment in the Central School at Paris. In 
the same year, he had the honour of being ad- 
mitted a member of the Institute, which had 
been just re-established; and, in 1798, laid the 
foundation of his extensive celebrity, by pub- 
lishing his ‘Tableau Elémentaire de I’ Histoire 
des Animaux,’ which he originally wrote for the 
use of the class to which he was attached. 
From that time he was deservedly esteemed 
one of the first zoologists in Europe. But he 
was destined to become the parent of what, with 
reference to its then most imperfect state, 
might be termed a new science; and in his ca- 
pacity of Professor of Comparative Anatomy, 
had an extensive field before him, for bringing 
his rare talent of imparting instruction, to the 
aid of his deep penetration and masterly ac- 
quirements. For a se ies of years, Cuvier’s 
courses on this. science filled the lecture- 
rooms of the Parisian Lyceum with an auditory, 
from which there was scarcely a resident, of 
really cultivated mind, who could be counted 
among the absentees. ‘Comparative ana- 
tomy, indeed, in conjunction with his researches 
into the fossil kingdom, will, so long as they 
have being, stand forth as enduring monuments, 
by which the name of Cuvier will be handed 
down to the latest posterity.” 

None were better qualified than Cuvier, to 
succeed to the vacant chair, which D’Aubenton 
had filled in the Collége de France, and to which 
the former was appointed in the year 1800. His 
merits now attracted the notice of Napoleon, 
who called him to a seat in the department of 
Public Instruction, where he was successively 
intrusted with the most responsible duties, and, 
by his talent, activity, and application, effected 





+ M. Arago’s oration at the interment of Cuvier’s re- 
mains on the 17th inst. 
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several highly beneficial reforms. In 1811, we 
find him charged with the important duty of 
locally examining into, and reporting upon the 
state of education, particularly of the middling 
and lower classes, in Germany and Holland; 
and, two years afterwards, his imperial patron 
appointed him Muitre des Requétes in his privy 
council, in which capacity he was sent on a most 
important mission to Mayence. 

At the restoration of the Bourbons, Cuvier 
was confirmed by Louis XVIII. in the va- 
rious dignities, which he had held under his 
predecessor; and not only so, but he was ap- 
pointed councillor of state, and, as such, was 
first employed in the committee of legislation, 
and afterwards in that of internal affairs. He 
continued, during the reign of Charles X. and 
the present sovereign to devote himself, in hieh 
Stations, to the service of his country, in the 
arduous character of a public servant, a man of 
first-rate scientific attainments, and an indefa- 
tigable devotee to his favourite pursuit, both as 
a writer and a professor. In fact, at the very 
hour of his lamented decease, which took place 
on the 15th inst., he held the various appoint- 
ments of privy councillor, member of the Royal 
Council for Public Education, perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences, and member 
of the French Academy. 

From the first moment of the attack, which 
carried him off in the brief space of a week, 
Cuvier was sensible of the danger which me- 
naced him, and he repeatedly dwelt upon his 
approaching death when conversing with the 
friends around him. Even when hopes of re- 
covery were held out to him by his medical 
attendants, he would not suffer himself to be 
lulled into false security, but observed—*“ I am 
too well acquainted with anatomy not to form a 
correct judgment as to my danger; my spinal 
marrow is attacked; and 1 shall not live four 
and twenty hours longer.” So lamentable a 
change had, indeed, been wrought in his fea- 
tures, that, within a space of two days only, he 
appeared to have grown older by full ten years. 
An hour before his death, an attempt, which he 
at first resisted, was made to relieve him.— 
“You are going to torture me to no purpose,” 





said the dying man; “no human aid can avail | 


me. My last hour is come.’’—A painful opera- 
tion was, however, performed, and it was scarce 
over, before this illustrious individual was no 
more! 

lle was borne to his last home on the 17th 
inst., with every mark of honour, no less than 
heartfelt grief, which public gratitude and pri- 
vate esteem could bestow. 

a 
SHIPS’ RUDDERS. 
Mr. Holdsworth’s Revolving Rudder, 

Ships’ rudders are felt to be of such importance 
to the commercial world, that a committee was 
lately appointed, by the New York Nautical 
Institution, to inquire into the best means of 
preventing their loss at sea. We have pre- 
pared an abridgment of the Report, which 
will probably appear next week. In_ the 
mean time, we shall inform our American 
friends of a novelty, which it is hoped may de- 
serve to be excepted from their general censure 
on all modern improvements. We allude to 
THE REVOLVING RUDDER or Mr. Hotps- 
WoRTH, which is said to combine greater secu- 
rity with increased power.—“ The action of the 
Rudder, as hitherto constructed, is confined by 
its shape and mode of hanging to an angle on 
either side of the post of about 35 degrees; 
whereas the Revolving Rudder, being allowed 
to make an entire revolution of its axis, is de- 
prived of that destructive quality; it is there- 
fore more secure, and as manageable when the 
ship makes stern-way, even in the most boisterous 
weather, as when she is moving in her ordinary 
course. 
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“ To steam-boats, which have as ready a power 
of propulsion by the stern as by the head, but 
from the use of which power those who navigate 


them are debarred, by the imperfect form of 


the present rudder, this improvement will be 
of vast importance. 

“ For barges navigating rivers and canals, it 
offers as extensive an improvement; as it will 
enable those vessels with safety to enter narrow 
channels, from which they would be excluded 
if unable to come out without turning round.” 

These are among the most obvious advan- 
tages expected from this improvement, and 
others may be easily inferred. We shall now 
give a brief description of the revolving rudder. 

“In the revolving rudder that portion of the 
main-piece which is above the hancing must 
be made pertectly round. The part which is 





rounded must work through two collars, one of 


which may be bolted to the transom, and the 
other fitted into partners on the upper deck, 
secured by bolts with nuts and screws to the 
beams. ‘The rudder may have a tiller turned 
up at the end, with a swivel upon it, to which 
swivel the tiller-ropes may be attached, en- 
abling them to work true when the rudder re- 
volves; or the rudder may be governed by a 
cogged wheel fixed upon its head, working into 
a pinion on an upright shaft, as in common 
use, or by any other apparatus which will enable 
it to make an entire revolution on its axis. 

“In constructing a vessel to enable the re- 
volving rudder to be used, it is only necessary 
that the stern-post should have arake, or stand 
at such an angle with the axis of the rudder, 
that the after-part or heel of the rudder, when 
turned towards the ship, may pass clear of the 
stern-post. The stern-post may be straight 
from the head to the bottom, being placed at 
such an angle with the axis of the rudder as 
has been already described ; or the part above 
the transom may stand perpendicular, from 
whence to the keel it may take sucha rake as 
will afford the necessary space for the rudder 
to revolve. 

“This may be considered a general descrip- 
tion of the mode of forming and fixing the re- 
volying rudder. It may be varied, however, in 
the details, provided the basis on which it be 
constructed, viz. the of revolving, be al- 
ways kept in view.” 
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PRESERVATION OF CROSBY HALL. 


We are happy to learn that the threatened 


| 
| 


destruction of this ancient fabric seems likely to | 
be averted. The announcement of the premises 


to be let on a building lease,” excited so strong 
a feeling of regret in the minds of a few indi- 
viduals in the immediate neighbourhood, that 
they resolved to make an effort for its pre- 
servation. That effort has been powerfully se- 
conded. A Committee has been formed, com- 
prising about fifty gentlemen, and subscriptions 
to a considerable amount have been already re- 
ceived. 

The undertaking has our cordial approbation 
and good wishes; we have no doubt it will be 
liberally supported: and we lay before our 
readers, with much pleasure, the following re- 
solutions :— 

“Ata meeting held at the City of London 
Tavern, on ‘Tuesday, May 8, 1832, to take into 
consideration the best means to be adopted for 
preserving and restoring Crospy HAL, in the 
City of London, William Taylor Copeland, Esq. 
M.P. and Alderman of the Ward, in the chair, 

“Tt was resolved unanimously, 

“ First—That it is highly expedient to pre- 
serve from destruction that rare and beautiful 
specimen of the domestic architecture of the 
fifteenth century known as Crospy HALL, in 
the City of London. 

**Second—That subscriptions be opened for 











the purpose of defraying the expense of the ne. 
cessary repairs. 

“ Third—That a Committee be formed, with 
full authority to carry into effect the necessar 
arrangements ; to apply the funds to the resto. 
ration of the fabric; and to appropriate the 
building to such public object as the Committee 
may deem expedient.” 

We call on all public-spirited readers, who 
have any respect for the venerable beauty of 
one of the finest buildings in the metropolis, to 
send their subscriptions immediately. 

ES 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND AkY. 


Amone the novel exhibitions of the season 


best worth attention, are three pictures by 
Murillo, ‘The Gatley Slave,’ ‘Esau selling 
his Birthright,’ and ‘The Negro Boy.’ They 
are splendid works, ‘The Galley Slave,’ and 
‘The Negro Boy,’ in particular. The cata- 
logue makes mention of the fearful hazards 
heretofore run by persons who- ventured to 
carry a picture by this painter out of Spain, 
and tells of a Spanish nobleman, who was in 
consequence confined in the Inquisition, 
and no more heard of. Fudge! ‘The exhi- 
bition needs no such absurd nonsense to 
recommend it to all who have any real 
love of art.—Another deserving attention, is 
of curious Sculptures and Carvings in Ivory, 
in Regent Street. Among much that is 
poor, and only fitted for a curiosity shop, 
there are some very admirable specimens of 
carving in the fifteenth century, well worth 
the shilling admission. 

We are concerned to hear, that it is a ques- 
tion, whether the publication of the ‘ Altrive 
‘Tales,’ of the Ettrick Shepherd, will be con- 
tinued.—Montgomery, (not the Bard of Shef- 
field, but of Purgatory.) is about to publish a 
new poem, called ‘The Messiah.’ We have 
always been of opinion, that Robert had the 
true materials of the muse about him, if book- 
sellers, publishers, spinsters, and twaddlers, 
would but give him fair play; we hope that 
our admonitions, as well as the just severities 
of other of our brethren, will have induced 
him to study more severely than heretofore. — 
Mrs. 8. C. Lfall, also, announces a romance, 
involving the exploits of the Buccaneers. If 
she uses her talents and knowledge with skill, 
she will produce a clever work. 

We see with no surprise that the dome is 
departing from Buckingham Palace, and that 
the garden front is one-half levelled to the 
earth. We hear, too, that some other ter- 
mination than the settled design is contem- 
plated for the triumphal arch in the front.— 
At present there is a prodigious outery for 
works of art: statues of Lord Grey are 
spoken of for London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin; but as it is proposed to create them 
by a shilling subscription, of course the 
thing will be found impracticable unless it 
be done at once. Our good-natured king 
would encourage art, if he were rich enough, 
or knew well how to go about it. Some of 
the painters and sculptors, whom he has lately 
employed, do little credit to the taste, though 
much to the generosity of the monarch. 

The rehearsal of ‘ Robert le Diable’ has 
been going on for the last week, under the 
superintendence of Meyerbeer; but, we re- 
gret to add, that this distinguished musi- 
cian and amiable man takes his departure 
for the continent this day. However, M. 
‘Tulou, first flute-player at the Académie de 
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Musique, is to act as maestro, and has re- 
ceived directions and instructions from the 
composer. ‘The accounts we hear of the 
effects of instrumentation in the concerted 
pieces, and the perfection of the choras- 
singing, lead us to hope for unprecedented 
success. 

Tamburini makes his début this evening 
in ‘Cenerentola.’ The addition of this ex- 
cellent buffo, to a company already possessing 
Donzelli, Cinti, and Mariani, leaves us little 
to desire. 

On turning over the pages of one of the 
newspapers, we were struck with an adver- 
tisement, requiring literary aid in the ma- 
nagement of a new political publication, and 
requesting candidates to send in specimens 
of their talents in the departments of domes- 
tic and foreign polity. “ Another of the signs 
of the times!’’ we murmured to ourself, and 
went into a bookseller’s shop, that we might 
breathe something of a learned air, and at 
any rate escape from the atmosphere of poli- 
tics. But, as we before found that the demon 
infested every paragraph of the newspaper, 
so we were doomed to discover, that, amid 
the treasures of dead and living genius, the 
evil spirit was manifest. Not only was the 
table strewn with pamphlets, some deploring, 
and some exulting in the present crisis of 
national prosperity, but a man in the guise 
ofa serious plodding son of the day-book 
and ledger, was in earnest conversation with 
our bibliopole on the very question which we 
loathed the most. At last, our friend, as a 
manceuvre to ease us and help himself, said, 
“ Aye, aye, sad matter for trade, Sir; for all 
that, nothing stirring in my way—see—look 
—there ’s a work, Sir, of infinite genius—but 
it has fallen like lead. I have seen the day 
Sir, it would have flown at once.” ‘The 
stranger disdained to touch the proffered 
work. ‘These things won't do for me now,” 
said he: “have no time for fancy—give it all 
totruth. ‘To read all the newspapers of the 
day, is enough for me. The Chronicle, the 
Standard, the Times, the Morning Post, and 
the Herald, serve me during the morning; 
then Sir, the Courier, the Globe, the Suns, 
new and old, and various others, do in the 
evening; and by the time that I have com- 
pared and digested all, so as to extract the 
truth, why then it’s time to tumble into bed.” 
We walked away deploring the evil days on 
which we had fallen, and murmuring with 
Virgil, 


Behold a nation in a man expressed. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 24.—Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. Vice 
President, in the chair.—Professor Rigaud’s 
paper, entitled ‘On Harriot’s Astronomical Ob- 
servations, contained in his unpublished Manu- 
scripts belonging to the Earl of Egremont,’ was 
resummed and concluded. A second paper was 
read, entitled ‘On the Method employed for 
exploding a Mixture of Oxygen and Hydrogen 
by a Spark obtained trom a common Magnet,” 
by the Rev. William Ritchie, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Mathematics and Experimental 
Philosophy at the Royal Institution. 

The Rev. Frederick Nolan, LL.D., was pro- 
posed a Fellow of the Society. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
The anniversary meeting of this Society was 
held on the 24th inst.; Lord Stanley, President, 





| for getting rid of it. 


in the chair.—Portions of the Transactions of 
various Royal and Philosophical Societies were 
presented, including those of London, Cam- 
bridge, Stockholm, Turin, and America; and a 
large collection of dried plants was presented 
by the Hon. East India Company. The receipts 
of the Society during the past twelve months 
were stated by the auditors to be 10681. 5s.; 


and the expenses 1010/. 3s. 5d., leaving a ba- 





lance in the hands of the Treasurer of 58/. 1s. 7d. | 


The number of Fellows admitted within the year 
was thirty one, and thirteen Fellows; and five 
Foreign Members were reported to have died 
within the same period. Among the latter was 
the justly-celebrated Baron Cuvier. 

The usual routine of balloting for officers for 
the ensuing year was proceeded with, the only 
novelty in which was the electing Dr. Francis 
Boot to the Office of Secretary, vice Mr. Bi- 
cheno, who leaves Enzland for a time. The 
Members afterwards dined together at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
April 3.—The President 'T. Telford, Esq., in 
the chair.—Some particulars were entered into 
respecting a late accidental explosion of a steam- 


boiler at Manchester, and a letter read from a | 


corresponding member who resides at that place, 
describing the size and situation of the boiler, 
and the apparent causes which led to the acci- 
dent; and also the best precautions to be adopted 
for preventing a similar recurrence. 


In connexion with this subject, the inconve- 


nience arising from the earths and saline depo- 
sit which takes place in steam-boilers under 
different circumstances, was brought under con- 
sideration, and the different means resorted to 
It is well known, that 
water derived from the gravelly stratum above 
the London blue clay, although clear to appear- 


| ance, throws a large deposit when used in a 








steam boiler; but if this stratum, varying in 
depth from 100 feet upwards, be perforated, 
and also a bed of hard metallic rock lying be- 
neath it, a bed of green sand is arrived at, which 
affords a supply possessing a comparatively 
small deposition. One instance was stated, of 
a large boiler having been worked for three 
months with water from the green sand, when 
there was found considerably less sediment, 
than the same boiler contained after working 
one month with water from the River Thames. 

In the case of the saline deposition which ac- 
cumulates in boilers during sea voyages, it was 
mentioned as the usual practice, merely to 
“blow off’ a portion of water from the boiler, 
according as it becomes saturated; in short 
voyages of three or four days, this is found suf- 
ficient for the purpose—but for vessels crossing 


the Atlantic, or on other long voyages, a more | 


efficient plan has been resorted to, by attaching 
an apparatus to the engine, which pumps out 
brine from the bottom of the boiler, at the same 
time throwing in a quantity of clean water equal 
to what is abstracted. The degree of saturation 
is indicated by means of an attached thermo- 
meter ;—218° of Fahrenheit being the boiling 
point of clean sea water in a steam-engine boiler, 
a range is allowed from that to 227°, which 
marks the limit of saturation admissible for a 
steam-boiler to be worked with safety. 


April 10.—Part of a paper on the subject of 
Steam Power, was read, being an essay which 
obtained the annual prize given by the late Mr. 
Watt to the Glasgow University. 

Anhistorical and practical treatise on Elemen- 
tal Locomotion, was received from the author 
Mr. Alexander Gordon. 

Also two reports on the Gas Vacuum Engine, 
from Mr. Field. 

Mr. John Buddle, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
was elected a corresponding member, and Mr. 
William Mosely, an associate. 





| Tmursp. 


A book of Maps from Ogilby, Bowen, and 
Price, and published by G. Willdey in 1714, 
was received from the President. And two 
Charts of the coast of Ireland and St. George’s 
channel, from Mr. Macneill. 

April 17.—The President in the chair.— 
The subject of steam engines generally, being 
introduced, an interesting description was given 
of a large blowing engine, at the Dowlais Iron 
Works, in South Wales, which is peculiar in its 
construction, and understood to be the most 
powerful engine in existence. 

With reference to the railway locomotive 
engines, the principal improvement which has of 
late years been eflected in their construction and 
management, was considered to be the making 
use of tubular boilers, by which a large heating 
surface is obtained within asmall compass; and, 
secondly, the practice of throwing the steam into 
the chimney to increase the draft. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied 
by a discussion on the construction and per- 
formance of engines on the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway. 

Mr. Edward Steel, of Low Fell, Gateshead, 
Durham, was elected a corresponding member. 
The following presents were received: — 12 
copies of ‘The Revolving Rudder,’ from Mr. 
A. H. Holdsworth; ‘A Survey of the Globe,’ 
printed by IT’. Templeton, in 1780, from the 
President; Transactions of the Royal Institute 
of France in 1829, from M. Dupin. 


May 1.—William Cubitt, Esq., in the chair.— 
The question submitted for discussion, being 
“how far the hot-air blast has been found to 
supersede the necessity of coking the coal used 
in smelting iron.’’ Various statements were 
made of trials with heated blast at different iron 
works, and also of different degrees of success 
with which they had been attended. Amongst 
others, the Blyde Iron Works were alluded to, 
at which place the practice has been in use since 
1829, and the result has been the reduction of 
the proportion of coal for the manufacture of 1 
ton of pig iron, from § to 5 tons. 

It was remarked, that the “ water blast,” al- 
though easy in the management, possessed an 
inconvenience in an essential part of its con- 
struction, which was likely to bring it into dis- 
use. It is found that the condensed air has the 
property of taking up a considerable portion of 
moisture, at the time it is exposed to the large 
surface of water in the regulator; and the intro- 
duction of moisture into a furnace is known to 
have an injurious effect, both on the working of 
the furnace, and the quality of the iron produced. 

Colonel Frederick Blom, of Stockholm, Engi- 
neer to the King of Sweden, was elected a 
foreign corresponding member. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal College of Physicians .. Nine, P.M. 
Monpay, { Royal Geographical Society .. Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society .......++++ . Eight, p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Eight, p.m. 
ore p. 8, P.M. 


TUESDAY, 
Geological Society .. 
Society of Arts ...... p. 7, P.M. 

g Royal Society .......+.+++004 PS, P.M. 

USociety of Antiquaries........ Eight, p.m. 
Royal Institution ..... -o4 p. 8, P.M. 





Wepvyes. 





Fripay, 











FINE ARTS 





EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(Third Notice.) 

BEFoRE we renew our description of the chief 
works in the present Exhibition, we must ex- 
press our belief that many of the pictures have 
been far too sharply criticized in several of the 
public prints. We are the more concerned for 
this, inasmuch as we know it renders the public 
cold and fastidious—checks many a fine spirit, 
and robs the meritorious sometimes of their 
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bread. Critics are but too apt, for the sake 
of saying what they call “a good thing,” to 
be less careful than they should be about its 
truth ; and some are willing to blast a fair re- 
putation, for the sake of raising a laugh. The 
press has a vast power at present in the land: 
it thinks, and speaks, and criticizes for the mul- 
titude ; and the men who conduct it should use 
this gigantic power with moderation and gentle- 
ness. Amid a great deal of fine ability in that 
department of literature, and also much good 
feeling, there is considerable alloy. We shall 
say no more at this time, but proceed with our 
task. 

140. ‘4 Scene from the Taming of the Shrew ;’ 
Lestiz, R.A.—The painter has embodied that 
amusing scene in which Petruchio astonishes the 
tailor by a critical dissection of Catherine's new 
gown: he thrusts his arm up through it, turns 
it, and rumples it, and does all he can to make 
a very handsome garment look ill, so that his 
sarcastic description may be justified. The 
vexation of Snip is nothing compared with that 
of Catherine: she is resolved to believe the 
gown is a handsome gown,-—aye, and she is de- 
termined, too, to show her husband a spice of 
her spirit. Nothing can be finer than the made- 
up look which she has of resistance, and the 
havoc which her teeth are making with her 
necklace, of which she seems quite unconscious. 
We have heard critics say that the gown was ill 
made, and call the lady a natural vixen; but it 
was the object of Petruchio to show the gown to 
disadvantage; and a lady who became so docile 
a wife could not naturally be a vixen. 

142. ‘ Fisher Boys ;) Cotiins, R.A.—One of 
the cleverest little pictures we have seen of this 
artist’s. It is all truth and life. 

153. The Prince of Orange, William II7., em- 
barked from Holland, and landed at Torbay, Nov. 


| and important things : 


the effect is fine, and the likeness excellent. 
The pains bestowed on the portrait have not 
been thrown away: the closer the inspection, 
the more the merits appear. Even though the 
figure were away, a good picture would still re- 
main. Scott has hung his study with picturesque 
there is a silver vase, 
the gift of Byron—the keys of the Heart of 
Mid Lothian—the sword of Montrose—the rifle 
of Speckbacher, the Tyrolese patriot—James 
the Sixth’s travelling flask—Rob Roy’s long gun 
—Claverhouse’s pistols—the pistols of Napo- 
leon, and a bust of Shakspeare. All these are 


| painted with wonderful accuracy and care, and, 


4, 1688, after a stormy Passage :’ (History of | 


England ;) Turner, R.A.—The painter has 
made this picture somewhat poetical: he has 
squandered the fairest hues and the finest per- 
spective upon a subject which has lost some- 
what of its feverish interest in the hearts of 
Englishmen. 

154. * Portrait of His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch; Pickerseiti..—Both the colour 
and sentiment of this picture are creditable to 
the artist. 

159. ‘Contention of Oberon and Titania;’ 
Howarp, R.A.—This artist is always true to 
his subject, and true to poetry. He is occasion- 
ally less natural and more classic than we could 
wish; that is, he reminds us of other masters, 
and seeks not to charm us so much as he might 
with fresh looks and original groupings. He, 
however, maintains, along with a few more of 
the brethren, the reputation which the Island 
school has gained for poetical pictures. 

165. ‘ Portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his Study 
at Abbotsford, reading the Proclamation of Mary 
Queen of Scots, previous to her Marriage with 
Henry Lord Darnley; Autax, A.R.A.—This 
fine picture ought to have been painted by a 
Royal Academician, and not by an Associate : we 
cannot for our souls imagine how this painter 
happened to remain in the ranks when commis- 
sions were lately given away: we have arespect 
for Briggs; he is a clever artist—but nothing 
that he ever exhibited entitled him to take pre- 
cedence of Allan in the last nomination. We 
could ask some curious questions respecting this 
and other matters, which the members of the 
Royal Academy would find some difficulty in 
answering, so as to satisfy the world that they 
were influenced only by genius. With respect 
to the picture, which has called forth these re- 
marks, we think it nearly equal in merit to any 
work in the collection. ‘The poet is seated with 
his back to the window, through which a strong 
light is poured on the paper he holds before him; 
the face is, therefore, shown in reflected light: 





with Maida, his stag-hound, at his feet, the 
poet seems in Abbotstord again. 

171. ‘ Portrait of John Gibson, Esq., Rome ;’ 
GrppeEs.—A good likeness of one man of genius 
by the hand of another. 

180. ‘ The Opening of London Bridge, Aug. 1, 
1831; Jones, R.A.—Commissions of this kind 
are useful to the pocket and injurious to true 
fame. ‘This artist is a favourite of ours: he 
gained our good-will by the truth and nature of 
his delineations—by the beauty of his colouring 
—and by occasional gleams of fine poetry in his 
compositions. He has great variety, too, and 
excels in many things: no one can handle a 
modern battle like him—no one excels him in 
throwing happily together a few rustics in the 
market-place of some queer old town—and there 
are Scriptural conceptions of his in the present 
Exhibition, which give him a high place among 
men of imagination. For the Opening of Lon- 
don Bridge he has done as much as any one can 
expect from such asubject; he has broken the 
general line of procession by random bursts of 
the crowd, and brought as much natural con- 
fusion into the geometrical arrangement of the 
scene as he could well do. On the whole, the 
picture has not disappointed us; and we see it 
is rather a favourite with the visitors, many of 
whom, no doubt, were at the opening, and are 
on the luok-out for their own figures. 

196. ‘ Youth on the Prow and Pleasure at the 
Helm; Evry, R.A.—This is a poetic picture 
from a very poetic passage ; and, on the whole, 
the artist has succeeded in telling a story which 
is very difficult to tell with the pencil. Ona 
fine sea he has launched a small and well-gilded 
boat, and filled it with choice and merry spirits, 
whose bodies, as well as minds, cannot well be 
contained in the cockle-shell of a skiff;—that 
they will make a happy voyage no one can hope ; 
and, on looking round for the symptoms of ap- 
proaching woe—for 

The sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey, 
our eye was attracted by an infant Boreas in 
the clouds above, who seemed plumping up his 
cheeks for a north-wester. The colouring is 
gorgeous and the drawing fine. One of the 
figures in the boat has blown a splendid bubble 
into the air, and many hands are on the alert 
to seize it. Hilton had once a noble picture 
with the same moral in it. 

187. ‘dn English Water-mill;? CALLcoTtT, 
R.A.— We have often in our youth stood gazing 
on the wheel of a water-mill running round 
amid the foaming spray—observed the dust 
of the meal issuing from door and window— 
remarked the stream, after it had done its 
duty with the machinery, settling quietly into 
a little lake below, in which the miller’s ducks 
loved to plume themselves. This very scene 
Callcott has painted for us, and we thank him 
for it’ with all our hearts. 

202. ‘ Portrait of the Rev. A. Sedgwick, Wood- 


| wardian Professor of Geslogy,Cambridge ;’ Put.- 


Lirs, R.A.—There is an air of manly vigour 
and mental power about this portrait, which in- 
duce us to consider it one of the best works of 
the kind in the Exhibition. We are willing to 
imagine that we see in it all that charmed us 





in the almost divine head of Blake, painted fiye 
and twenty years ago by the same artist. 

203. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Edward Johnstone ; 
Snee, P.R.A.—This portrait pleased us by 
certain gracefulness of expression, which every 
lady has not the luck to possess, or all painters 
the skill to catch. 

(To be continued.| 
————— 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Departure of the Israelites from Egypt. Drawn 
by D. Roberts, engraved by Quilley. Moon 
& Co. 


Tuts is a magnificent scene; the artist has 
imagined the chosen people starting on their 
journey from the centre of a city of palaces; 
but though we have loaded camels and drome- 
daries, and crowded streets, and people praying, 
and priests offering sacrifice, and minstrels 
playing on the harp, we must consider it more 
as an architectural picture, than as one embody- 
ing sentiment and feeling. We always admired 
the Egyptian architecture—its grand propor- 
tions, long level lines and solid and enduring 
style of construction ; but we never expected to 
see our dreams of it realized by the hand of man, 
Bonington’s Fishing Boats. Engraved by 
Quilley. Moon & Co. 

Tuts is a fine natural scene, and that only. 
The busy boat, the anxious fishermen, their full 
nets, their dripping oars, and the smooth and 
tranquil sea, are well delineated. 


St. Michael's Mount. Painted by Gastineau, 

printed by Hullmandel. Ackermann. 
This scene looks little the worse for being trans- 
ferred from its colours to paper, through the 
medium of stone; we remember the original, 
which we reckoned a fair work ;—but who could 
fail to make an interesting picture, of a place 
so eminently beautiful and picturesque as St. 
Michael’s Mount? 


Two lithographic views of Gravesend, by H. 
Harris, one from Windmill Hill, and the other 
‘High Street, from the Pier,’ have been sent to 
us. These local views have their interest, and 
the very low price, Is. each, at which these are 
sold, will, we hope, secure for them such a 
sale as may yield to the humble artist a remv- 
nerating profit. 

Among other graceful novelties in lithogra- 
phy, are two drawings by Levasseur, of Sa- 
mengo and Brugnoli, in ‘ L’Anneau Magique.’ 
The attitudes are most graceful, and the draw- 
ings have great ease and delicacy. 





MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Pacrni’s ‘Gli Arabi,’ and one act of ‘La 
Donna del Lago,’ have been repeated. Why 
was not the pas de huit given on Saturday, alter 
being announced ? 

Beethoven's splendid Opera ‘ Fidelio,’ has 
twice drawn full houses. The chorus of the prison- 
ers, in the first act, the scena for basso, the duet, 
and finale of the second act, surpass every other 
production in the musical drama for grandeur 
of conception, originality of treatment, and 
effect of instrumentation. Madame Devrient, 
as Leonora, sings and acts with a fervour and 
intensity of expression that positively thrills 
through one's veins—no words can convey the 
effect which she produces in the scena, where 
she rushes forward to shield her husband from 
the dagger of Pizario. The chorus singers are 
above all praise: their crescendo, in the first 
chorus, was quite sublime ; and we are glad that 
the English audience had the good taste to ap- 
preciate it. ‘The band is hardly worthy of the 
performers —it accompanies pretty correctly, 
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put it wants the vigour, power, and brilliancy, 
which the absent members, at the Antient Con- 


TENTH ANTIENT CONCERT. 
Director—Earl of Derby. 

Her Majesty honoured this performance with 
her presence ; the selection comprised many 
pieces, the least interesting, from the old mas- 
ters. There was no Cinti—nothing vocal of 
Haydn or Mozart, and, as a whole, it was the 
worst Concert of the season. 

MISS BRUCE’S CONCERTS. 

We have not often been more gratified than 
on Monday last, at the first of this series of 
concerts. The company was unusually select, 
and the whole performance went off trium- 
phantly.—Cinti, always delightful, seemed to us 
more so than ever; her voice, naturally weak, 
is better suited to a room than a theatre; and 
her fine execution, and beautiful intonation, 
were, on this occasion, heard to perfection, and 
received universal applause. A fantasia on the 
guitar, by Schultz, and a concerto on the piano, 
by Holmes, also met with general approbation ; 
and Miss Bruce herself sang with great taste 
and feeling, and, with de Begnis and Begrez, 
added to the enjoyment of a very pleasant 
evening. 

a 


NEW PUBELICATIONS. 

0 Domine Deus! the Prayer of Mary Queen of 
Scots, immediately previous to her Execution. 
By M. Marielli. 

Tue first stanza is for a soprano solo, the same 

words and much the same melody are repeated, 

with three additional parts, for a second soprano, 
tenor, and basso; the whole is classically ar- 
ranged. 


dir, The Pleiad, with variations for the Piano- 
jorte. Mrs. Steele. 

A serviceable bagatelle for a very juvenile 

pianist. 

From the Land where the Myrtle. 
Ballad. By Mrs. G. Bubb. 


Raise, Isabel, those soft dark CYCS» 


Op. 1 A 


G. H. Rodwell. 
Tue first of these ballads is a very tasteful and 
creditable composition for the first essay of alady 
amateur. The poetry of the two others is pretty, 
and written on popular subjects; the music to 
both, is in three-four time, and lies within a 
convenient compass for the generality of voices. 


T loved thee in my early days. 








THEATRICALS 


THEATRICAL CHAT. 

TuE majors have not presented us with any 
novelties lately, and we have not presented our- 
selves at the minors—consequently, we have 
nothing to offer but a few general remarks. 
The improvement which has taken place in the 
weather, will enable us, without so much risk, 
to mend our manners towards the minors, and 
we therefore hope to be enabled to cross the 
water, and report what is going on there before 
Saturday next. Ata party, of which we made 
one, yesterday at dinner, some ladies were 
highly extolling the amusement they had re- 
ceived the previous evening at the Surrey; and, 
in the course of conversation, one of them ad- 
vised our worthy host, (a native of the Emerald 
Isle, ) by all means to visit that theatre. “I 
would with pleasure,” said he, “ but life’s too 
short.” We joined in the laugh produced by 
this pithy answer, but shall nevertheless go the 
length of the Surrey, to show that we do not go 
the length of our host. The success of Madame 


Miss Smith. 








Vestris at the Olympic, has already produced 
another female lessee in the person of Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam ; and Mrs. Waylett has advertised 
herself as about to appear in the same capacity, 
at the Strand Theatre on Tuesday next. We 
have seen a bill of a March of Intellect Theatre, 
somewhere in Brompton, which we must really 
take an early opportunity of digging out and re- 
porting upon. The Bill has a charm for us, 
wholly independent of the talents which it 
teaches us to expect that we shall meet with 
in the “ unrivalled Mr. Jones,” “ the unequalled 
Mr. Smith,” and “the juvenile prodigy Miss 
Popkins”—not forgetting the gratitude due 
from the public to the proprietors, for “having 
shown an utter disregard of expense, in se- 
curing the valuable services of Mr. Snooks.”’ 
We may be wrong in the names, and we believe 
we are, but what of that? If these are not right, 
the performers engaged rejoice in others equally 
celebrated, so that the attraction on that score 
remains the same. The peculiar charm we 
have alluded to is this:—the proprietors, re- 
jecting the vulgarity long practised at other 
theatres, and persisted in, to this day, even at 
the Italian Opera House, have met the growing 
gentility of the times, and re-christened the 
different portions of the audience part of the 
house. Thus, instead of boxes, pit, and gallery, 
we have “ Veranda 1s.,”’ “ Side veranda 9d.” 
and “ Arena 6d.”"!!! “Prodigious!”” We have 
only, in addition, to suggest the propricty of 
the Stage being called the Private Carriage, the 
Manager the Minister, the Box-keepers the 
Veranda Lords in Waiting, and the Orange 
Women the Horticultural Ladies. 

The latter performances of Mr. Young, at Co- 
vent Garden, have been well attended; and there 
is no doubt, that his final leave-taking, on Wed- 
nesday next, will receive the well-earned com- 
pliment of a bumper. 
telt—would that it were likely to be as soon 
supplied! It is gratifying to observe, that Mr. 








His loss will soon be | 


Macready, Miss Kelly, and Mr. Mathews, have | 


volunteered their services upon this occasion, 
It would have been more so, if their excellent 
example had been more generally followed. 

It is now understood, that the lease of Covent 


Garden Theatre has been disposed of, and that | 


M. Laporte has become lessee for three years. 
Under the unfortunate circumstances, into which 
the two major theatres have been brought, partly, 
it must be allowed, by events which they could 
not control, but mainly by their own mis-ma- 
nagement, it is more easy to say, what will not 
do, than what will. Until something is known 
of the plan on which M. Laporte proposes to 
proceed, it would be premature to offer advice 
on any particular point. In general terms, how 
ever, We must express an early hope, that his 
shrewdness and intelligence will lead him to 
preserve the few plums, which are to be met 
with in the great cake of English management, 
and to superadd some of the many with which 
French management abounds. Above all, we 
trust that he will bear in mind that it is a na- 
tional theatre over which he presides, and that 
the first “ spectacle” he presents us with, will be 
the somewhat novel one of such an establish- 
ment being conducted upon higher principles 
than those of a chandler’s shop. We think we 
may, at least, venture to predict, that we shall, 
at length, see the bills of one patent theatre 
cleared from those noxious weeds called putis. 

National prejudice between England and 
France, is fortunately at an end. Let M. La- 
porte enter upon his arduous undertaking 
fairly and openly, and he may then do so fear- 
lessly ; for the public and the press will both be 
with him, without his disgracing his bills by 
puffing the one—or himself, by cringing to the 
other. 





MISCELLANEA 

Walter Scott and Goethe.—Naples, 23rd_ of 
April.—The decease of Goethe has caused as 
painful a sensation amongst the native literati 
as amongst his fellow-countrymen in this capital. 
It came quite unexpectedly upon us, for Zahn, 
the architect, had but a few days before receiv- 
ed along letter from him. It was dated the 
10th of March, and contains one passage, in 
which you will be much interested. “ If,” says 
Goethe, ‘ Walter Scott should still be in your 
vicinity, be so good as to assure him, that he 
will not fail to feel himself in every respect at 
home under our roof, and meet with the respect 
and attention, which are due to him, not only as 
the author of a host of important works, but as 
a right-thinker and a man of exalted mind, who 
has devoted his life to the improvement of man- 
kind. And, as concerns myself, I may truly re- 
mark, that this feeling is greatly enhanced by 
the kindred connexion, which has subsisted be- 
tween us for many a long year. My excellent 
daughter desires to be remembered, if occasion 
oilers, to Sir Walter’s unmarried daughter, who, 
as she hears, accompanies him, and ventures to 
assure her of a most cordial welcome on her 
Visit.” 

Steel Pens —We have for some time had in 
daily use, Mordan & Co's. ‘ Patent Oblique Pen,’ 
and the ‘ Double Patent Pen’ of Mr. Perry, the 
two latest novelties in this way; and we confess 
ourselves sadly perplexed as to which we ought 
to recommend to the public. Metal pens have 
hitherto been our abomination, and we have 
tried them all, from Doughty's ruby to the six- 
pence a dozen Birmingham manufacture. But 
the ‘ Patent Oblique’ and the ‘ Double Patent’ 
are both excellent. ‘The shape of Mordan’s 
offends the eye—it is more like a sickle than a 
pen; and, the weight being out of the centre, it 
is apt to turn from the right position; but then 
it writes with almost equal ease in any position. 
Perry’s has an immense advantage in its natural 
shape, but is, we fear, too delicate for general 
use and rough work. This judgment is, we ad- 
mit very inconclusive; and we must recommend 
our readers to try both and determine for them- 
Mordan’s is, we incline to say, the best 
metal pen we ever wrote with; but its uncouth 
shape makes beginning its use, a sort of strange 
experiment; and, when both are before us, we 
take Perry’s in preference. Perry’s pen is per- 
fect in shape, and, excepting Mordan’s, we know 
of none that can rival it in use. 

A Prolific Year.—The year 1831 has been 
extremely prolific in novelty at the Parisian 
theatres. In 1827, 192 new pieces were per- 
formed in the different theatres of that theatri- 
cal metropolis; in 1828, only 166; in 1829, 
175; in 1830, the same number; but in 1831, 
no less than 272. Of these, 177 were vaude- 
villes (many of them mere political squibs), 30 
melodramas, 27 dramas, 19 plays, 2 ballets, and 
2 tragedies. ‘These ditlerent pieces are written 
by 172 authors, and the indefatigable Scribe 
alone, produced 13; Theodore Rézel, 12; Bra- 
zier, 11; Xe. 

Censorship of Advertisements.—We have lately 
been enabled to treat our readers with several 
morceaux concerning continental censorship; 
but the following is perhaps unequalled. A 
publisher at Hildburghausen lately sent to his 
correspondent at Berlin, for insertion in the 
paper of that city, an advertisement of ‘ A His- 
tory of the Diet of Baden in the Year 1831,’ to 
be published in numbers. He received in an- 
swer the following note: “I must request you 
to send me the first parts of the work so soon as 
they are published—till then it is impossible to 
determine whether the advertisement can be 
admitted.” ‘This note, accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the work in the more liberal 
parts of Germany, serves to tempt readers, and 
sell the book. 


selves. 
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Candour.—A German publisher, in advertising 
a work under the title of Royalism and Liberty, 
in which it is attempted to prove that an abso- 
lute monarchy is the beau-ideal of governnient, 
candidly adds: That he has undertaken this 
publication solely to please the author, whom 
he considers in other respects a v¢ worthy 
man ; but that it would be against his conscience 
te recommend the work to the public. 





Novelty in Horticulture.— A sp Nendid unit 
has lately been added to the list of hardy flow- 
ering shrubs. ‘The plant is a species of the 
currant bush, most nearly allied to the black 
currant, which it resembles very closely, both 
in the form and smell of the leaves, and also in 
the general appearance of the plant, with this 
exception, that the flower petals of the new 
species are of a bright scarlet, and hang in 
gracefully sweeping clusters of from twenty to 
forty individual florets upon each. The botani- 
cal name bestowed on this new variety is Rives 
Sanguinea, and the English one that of scarlet- 
flowered currant. ‘The fruit of it, from the de- 
scription we have heard, is not likely to be of 
much value; but, should the plant possess a 
disposition to cross with the other species, we 
need-not despair of acquiring, in due time, a 
hybrid which will be not merely ornamental, 
but may vie in usefulness with any of the black, 
the red, the white, or the champaign varieties. 
—Halfpenny Library. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 





Forthcoming.—Qanoon-e-Islam, or, the Customs of 
the Moosulmaus of India, by Jaffur Shurreff: translated 
by G. A. Herklots, M.D. 

The Rev. Hobart Caunter has a volume of Sermons 
nearly ready for publication. 

An Introduction to the History of Philosophy, by 
Victor Cousin, translated from the French by Linberg. 

Mr. Britton’s Topographical Sketches of Tunbridge 
Wells, with Maps and Views, nearly ready. 

Ihe Rev. Richard Cattermole has in the press, 
Becket, an Historical Tragedy, the Men of England, an 
Ode, and other Poems. 

A Selection from the Writings and Speeches of Lord 
Brougham, with a Memoir of his Life. 

Extracts from the Manuscript Journal of the late 
Lieutenant-General R. B. Long. 

Principles of Demand and Supply, applied to the 
Questions of the Currency and Corn Laws, by D. C. 
Lube, M.A. 

The Genera and Species of Orchideous Plants, by 
Professor Lindley; illustrated by Coloured Drawings 
on Stone, by Francis Bauer. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Gardens and Grounds 
of WV oburn Abbey, by J. Forbes. 


Of the Fossil Flora of Great Britain, by Professor | 


Lindley and William Hutton. 

A new edition, with the Author’s 
Dr. Hawker’s Evening Portion 

The Record of Family Instruction iu the Spiritual 
Doctrines of the Holy Scripture. 

Au Account of Anne Jackson, with some particulars 
concerning the Plague and Fire of London, written by 
Herself. 


last corrections, of 





Just published.—Memoirs of the Rey. L. Parsons, 
1Smo. 3s.— History of the Civilization of South 
Ismo. 3%, 6¢.—Hobart’s Analysis of 
‘Thirty-nine Articles, 12mo. 4s.—Nogent’s Lite of Ham p- 
den, 2nd edit. 2 vols. Svo. 1d. 10s.—Liddeard’s Tour in 
Switzerland, t vol. Svo. 10s. 6¢.—The Druggist’s Price- 
Book, by KR. O. Wilkinson, 2nd edit. Ly. Gd Dowling’s 
Introduction to Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography, 
Ismo. 9¢.—Henningson’s Scenes in Belgium, svo. 5s. 
— Greisley’s Life, &c. of Pope Gregory VII., 8vo. les. 

lurner’s Sacred History, 2nd edit. svo. Lis.—Paul’s 
Grecian Antiquities, Ismo. 5s.- 


\frica, 
Burnet on the 








E ihe Picture of India, 
2nd. edit. 2 vols. l2mo, 12s.—The Child's Guide to 
Knowle , 4th edit. Ismo. 3s.—hKey to Ingram’s Ma 
thematics, by James ‘Trotter, l2mo. 8yv. 6¢.—Hiley’s 


Grammar of the English Language, 
Oratorical Class-Book, by A. M. Hartley, 3rd edit. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d¢.—Lives of Llustrious Scotsmen, by R. 
Chambers, Vol. 1, Part 1,69.6¢.— Edinburgh Delineated, 
in Fiity Views, 8vo. 15s.—Howe’s Lectures to Young 
Men, 18mo. 2s.—T'he Record of Family Instruction, 
&c. 18mo. 35.—Ouseley’s Statistics, &c., of America, 
I vol. Svo. 9s.—De Foe's History of the Plague, 24mo. 
‘s.—lKoscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 12, Tristram 
Shandy, Vol. 2, 6s.—Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 30, 
4s. 6d.—Early Discipline Illustrated, by 8. Wilderspin, 
1l2mo. 5*s.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, V ol, 6, British 
India, Vol. 1, 5s.—Bland’s Hexameters, 35. 


I2mo. 4y.—The 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

DR. GRANVILLE AND FAUST’S CATECHISM, 

We gave to Dr. Granville the explanation required 
of us last week. e have since received the following 
letter, (orwarded by the publisher of Paust’s Catechism, 
and, therefore, we presume, written by the editor of 
that work. 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sin—In reply to Dr. Granville’s letter in your last 
paper, allow me to state, that the almost exact confur- 
mity of the Index to the first part of the two Catechisms, 
and the verbatim correspondence of numerous pas- 
sages in the first and second chapters, must appear to 
every reasonable person sufficient to justify me ir 
sertir without the least fear of contradiction, that 
* Faust’s Catechism of Health’ was “adapted as the 
ground-work” of ¢ Dr. Granville’s.’ 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ht 














» M.D. 

Now, ifthis writer be correct, we must presume that 
Dr. Granville did refer to Faust’s‘ Catechism of Health,’ 

(probably the translation by Base,) without being aware 
ofit. At any rate, as he has raised a controversy by 
questioning other people’s accuracy, he will, perhaps, 
be kind enough to settle it by stating at once the title 
of the work that he acknowledges to have seen. 

S. W.—We are not aware that there is any work 
answering the description, nor any man living that 
could write it. Sowerby’s English Botany contains 
figures and descriptions of all, but it reaches to thirty- 
six volumes, and costs nearly as many pounds; perhaps 
Martyn’s ‘ Flora Rustiea,’ which contains the more 
common, will best answer the purpose. It is in four 
small volumes, and may be obtained cheap. 

The second notice of the ‘ Duchess of Abrantes’ is de- 
ferred until next week—illness will, we are sure, be 








admitted as sufficient apology. 
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and Piper, Loudon. 
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MAPS AND PLANS, 
Dedicated, with permission, to the aa Dr. Russell, Head 
jester of Charter iia ol, Londo: 





TLAS of ANCIENT. GEOGRAPHY; 





containing seventy plates illustrative of Heredotus, Thu- 
cydides, Nenopiic Poiybius, aud Livy lo which is added, a 
Svnoptical | uble tre om the creationto the ead of the Pelopounesian 


alf-bound, price 24, 2s. outlined 

‘The Same, on a reduced scale, 
of Schools. Half-bound, price 12s. outlined 

Maps and Plans illustrative 
svo. boards, 2nd edition, price bs. 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Herodotus. 
Svo. boards, 2ud edition, price 12 

The Same, coloured, half-bound, price I4s. 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Livy. 8vo. 
boards, price | 

M: ups and Plans illustrative of Polybius and 
Xenophon. Price 39. 6d. 


War. 4to. 





for the Use 


of Thucydides. 


“© IE we were desired to mention a series of works calculated to 
assist the student in his progress, we shouid reler him to some 
publications which have lately appeared at Oxford, Of these, the 


Atlasses before 





us are not the least useful. They contain not 
only the general Maps necessary for the study of Grecian Ilistory, 
but also Plas and Sections illustrative of particular passages in 
the authors above mentioned. These chorographical treast 


long tocked up in expensive publications, are now 








res, 


given to the 


world, Gail and Rennel are the principal authoriues, and the 
engraver has executed his task with ability. 

*We earnestly recommend to the classical student an imme- 
diate acquaintance with the Maps uuder rceview.”’—Classical 


Journal. 
QUESTIONS, 
Questions on Divinity. 1S5mo. cloth bds, 4s. 
Questions on Herodotus. 2nd edit. price 4s. 
boards. 
Quest 
boards, 
Questions on Livy. 
Questions on Lo 
me rh scepeonal I2mo, duter! » price 2 . 
Key to the Questions on Logic. 12mo. price 
2s. Oe 
Questions on the Old Testament, with Re- 
ferences to the most approved Commentators. 3rdedit, price 1s. 
Questions on the New ‘Te rent, with Re- 
ferences to the most approved Commentators. 3rd edit. price Is. 
DIVINITY. 
The Articles of the Church of England, with 


ions on Thucydides. 2nd edit. price 4s. 
price 1s. 
References to the 
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Notes compiled trom the Writings of the most eminent Divines 
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Burnett, and Mant, and a Well-chosen sevection "of Seripture 
proots, itcannoet be therwWise than clul, wet only as a book of 
felerenece, but as an instructive those Whe have not 
letsure tor Cousulting larger works. ( hvistian Rememb 

An Analysis of the Historical Book 





Old Testament, with Notes and References to the most approved 
Commentators. l2mo, price 6s. boards. 
* This isa useful and important litthe work: it is adapted to 
give the young a clear idea of the course of Scripture History, 
and the more advanced reader will find great advantage with the 
assistance it offers to the recollection, The notes are well 




















—_ —<—<—< 
selected, and all highly useful. We recommend the work to 
general attention, not as supersediug the Bible in its prope T form, 
but a» a key to its contents."— Atheneum. . 

The Articles of the Church of 
Proofs and a Series of Questions, Price 1s, 

Key to the Questions on the Articles of the 
Church of England. Price ts. 

Chronology 


England, with 


of the Principal Persons and 
Events in the History of the Jews from the Creation to the final 
Destruction of Jerusalem ; on acard. Price ts. 
Harmony of the Miracles, Parables, § 
&e. of Christ, coutained in the Four Gospels; 
Price 1s. 6d. - 
Harmony of the Old and New Testaments, 
showing the Prophecies in the Old 
ment in the New, Price 2s. boards. 
Historical Introduction to the several Books 
of the Old and New Testaments, compiled from the most eminent 
Divines of the Church of Exgiand. Price 2s. 6d. boards, 
Historical and Typical Connection between 
the Old and New Testaments, showing the Types in the former, 
aud their Fulfiiment in the latter, 4th edition, price Ls, 
Manual of Divinity, compiled for the Use of 
s. 2vols. Ismo. 5th edition, cloth boards, price 9s. 
Same, bound in morocco, gilt leaves, 








Sayings, 
On ONE Sheet, 


Pestament and their Fulfil. 


price 15s. 
“ This is a useful and comprehensive Manual, and will be 


found of considerable advantage fer the 
formation, as well as for refreshi 
by laying before him ae pe udious digest of lis more extended 
researches. It coutaius also a carefully compressed epitome 

the authors, subjects, and dates of the several books in the 


purpose of gener 
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z the memory of the student, 












with such other topics of its general history, with which eve ry 

student should be acquaint though he may not have leisure 

for the critical examination of its contents.”—Christian Reme 
Natural Theology. By William Paley, D. D. 


Miustrated by a series of 41 Plates and Explanatory Notes. By 
James Paxton, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lou- 
don. sage ce m, with additions. 2 vols. 50. price Id, es. 

. Paxton has executed tie task in a manner sosatisfactory, 
as we H “deserves the thanks of the public. 

© We are the more particular in recounting the wature of the 
iustrations, because we are desirous of recommending Mr, Pax. 
ton’s work: and kuowing the reluctance of most purchasers ofa 
work to take a new edition, which seems thereby to render their 
former purchase useless, our author has very properly accom- 
modated these unwilling buyers, by pabli-hing a series of his 
prints, with tetter-press descriptions, in a separate form. It is 
therefore to be hoped that no reader of the original bock will be 
without it.”— Edinburgh Review. 

Oliver's Scripture Lexicon. A new edition, 
corrected and improved, IS8mo. extra boards, price 4s. 6d. 

A Series of Thirty-six Engravings, with de- 
scriptive letter-press, illustrative of Paley’s Natural Theology, 
$vo. boards, price A few proof impressions may be had, 
price tl. Is. 

Prophetical Connection between the Old and 
New Testaments, with a Table of the Prophecies and their Ful- 
wa nt, 4th edition, price 

Religio mote i. By S 
New ee on, price 4s. bo: uds. 

“Sir T. Bb tacit *Religio Medici’ 
its hen rmong the well-intormed, as itis litthe known to casual 
readers: itis a volume abounding in wisdom and beauties, and 
to him who may not have read it, promising the richest harvest 
of delight of any work we could recommend.”—Atheneun, 
April 21, 1832. 

, . 

Short Notes on the Four Gospels, selected 
eta the best Divines of the Church of England. By the Rev, 
kK. B. Paul, late Feilow of Exeter College, Oxtord., Lzmo. price 
4s. dd. boards. 











15s. 


Sir Thomas Browne, Knut. 


is a work as extensive in 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Analysis of Aristotle’s Ethics, with Questions. 
lomo. boards, price 10s. 6d 

An: tlysis of Aristotle's 
tions. 12mo. boards, price 10s, 6d, 

Analysis of Herodotus, 
l2mo. boards, price 10s. od. , . 

Analysis of ‘Thucydides, with Questions. 12mo. 
boards, price 10s. 6d. 

Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, with a Literal 
Translation, Explanatory Notes, avd Elustrative Plates. By Jolin 
Martyn, F.R.S. Professor of Botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge. L2mo. extra boards, price 10s. 6d. 
1e Same, without the Translation, for the 
Use of Schools. 12mo. extra cloth boards, price 7s. 

** The object of the present edition of Martyu’s Bucolics and 
ics of Virgil being to combine cheapness with utility, it has 
been deemed necessary to omit or curtail the num 
tions trom aueient authors, which base been insertec 
length in the former editions: those only are retained which ap- 
peared essential to the clear understanding of the Author.”— 


Preface. 
Memoria Technica; or, Method of 


Grey's 
Artificial Memory. A new edition, revised and corrected, 120. 


Rhetoric, with Ques 


with Questions. 





Georg 

















pr 4 2 Od, P : ; oi 
Treatise on Logic, on the Basis of Aldrich. 
By the Rev. John Huyshe, M.A. of Braseanose Coil. Oxford. 
aud edition, 6s. 
his tre e is intended to assist those who wish to study 
Aldrich’s Lo in order to pass. their examination in the Oxtord 





aul endeavour has been te render the 
uee as easy as he could, and be has freely made 
use of the suggestions of others, wherever he thought that they 
were Calculated to eluci . ¢ 


late any difliculty.”— 

Rudiments of the Art of Logic literally 
translated, with Notes. 4th edition, price 3s. 6d. a 

The Antiquities of Greece, for the Use of 
Schools. By the Rev. R. B. Paul, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford, 18m. extra boards, price Ss. 

Oxford Latin Prize Poems; being a Collection 
of sach Poems as have various times obtained Prizes in the 
University of Oxford. Foolscap svo. uniform with the Euglish 
Prize Poems, price 6s. boards. 

Oxford English Prize Poems; being a Col- 
lection of such Poems as have at various times obtained Prizes in 
the University of Oxford. Complete to 1830; with Lilustrationss 
sth edition, cloth boards, 6s. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
‘Rk. ABBOTT has the honour to announce 
ns iis BENEFIT will tike place on FRIDAY, the Ist 
of 2 


when will be performed a PLAY in three Acts, inter- 





thy with Masie.—Afier which, a GRAND BAL Li VY, in 
* ch Signor Samengo, Madame Bruguoli, and shaien le 
parle, will appear.—In the course of the evening, the whole 
of the Chorus of the German Opera, vuder the direct ot Herr 
Roeckell, will, for the first as d ouly time ou the Boe Silage, 
sing that splendid Morcean, the HUNTERS CHOLES, trom 
Me Rn FLEISCHUTZ, in their Native Lance 

he Fourth Act of PHE SCHOOL FOR SC 





u ss Fanny Kemble and Mr. C. Kemble —With other 
Entertainme ats. 

A — number of Seats will be reserved in the O 
£i. Is. €2 

lick vs ‘soko 
the Box-Office. 


will appear. 
rehestra at 


had of Mr. Abbott, 42, Parliament-street, and at 
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RIGHTS o 5 
Treatise of Representative Government, 
Reform : in whieh Political t stitati 
sophical Principles. With a highty-finisied 
Bentham, and various ether Eiustrations. 
y¥ the same Author, 
The Reformer’s Catechism; in which the 
Principles of the * Rights of Nations’ are reduced to Question 
aud Answer. Price ts. 6d. 
‘ ’ . x . 
The People’s Charter; a condensed View ot 
the great Principles of Representative Go wernment andl of Re 
form, With an Latroducti » the King’s conduct. Price 3d. 
John Brooks, 421, Oxtord-street. 
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omplete ia 1 vol. neatly bound and illusira@§, price 6s. 
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sy Mrs. BRUNTON, 

“Among others, the foliowing have already appeared in The 
Standard Novels :—The Pil t— The Spy—The Last oft the Mohi- 
cans, and The Pione -Caleb Williams, and St. 
Leon, by Godwin—Th , and The Scottish Chiets, 
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selves as ac 5 stric within the 
bal itheir powers, in publishing a GALL : R ty ol POR PRALIS. 
They begin with Portraits, beeau the Authentic L 
Great Men are equally interesting to the lover ri, the general 
reader, and even to those who have bat a dimited acquaintance 
with past Events or Personages, but who may probabiy be stimu- 
lated to read by the sight of 
tie memory of others, 
Portrait 
he ‘Gallery of Portraits’ to be pubi 

similar in form, aud not inferior 
es of Portraits now pubiishing, will be ia a preat degree 
different from any other, in the selection of those Hi 
sous whose Likenesses it is thought desirable to make bam 
al. 

The Committee have to acknowledge the ready assistance of 
Many distinguished Personages and Pablic Bodies, in tagthering 
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aiready finished many Copies from the Collections of His M 
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Piates, descriptive of in Scenery. 

thy the Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD, 
Author of thi ° cal Tale of Switzer- 
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conta ng nearly! |} Les Of ¢ mely- 

if Gouverneur "Meetle with Selections 
rr ‘ e and Miscellaneous Papers. Detailing 
Amer Revoiution, the French Revolution, and 


uited States, By Jased Sparks. 
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Christian Ex 
No. 49, price 3s 6d. » 
Rammohun 


and General 


The Pri 


Review, 





miner 
de 





cepts of Jesus; 





The Guide to Peace and pres iness; aud other Works. vo. 
Portrait, 12s 

Selections from Fenelon, with a Memoir of 
his Life, by a Lady. temo. os. Gd. 

New Testament in the Common Version, 
co ’ V's Standard Greek Text. i2mo. 6». ¢ 





the Amer “an 





a cts, printed for 
ciety. la l2me, 





sewed, First and phere gory 
are sele <p iy: ey usignment of American 
i - Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen- 
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ithout the pr 
pls the usual fee ' 


0.55, Bernard str 





NATURAL HISTORY, 


» with I yloured Plates an 





Just published, in ’ : 
bo Cults, price los. 

MME MICROSCOPIC CABINET of select 

ANIMATED OBJECTS; Description of the 


Jewel and Doublet Mice Vest Objects, Xe. 
by ANDRE W PREECHAR 





new 








With Mem on Micros« Phenomena, the Achromatic, and 
other roscopes, Ne. 
By ¢. RING, M.D. 
‘* This is an excee ur s and interesting work. The 
pilates are marvellous. ct . 
~ This is the only reg il work on the present state of 





reneeeacnes Phe « ing Htain some of the most 
curious ave beautiful creatures in the animal kingdom, and are 
the first mm shed in this country. 


Viittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


NLW SERIES OF MUSEUM 
B pe is published, 
LLLOLOGIC AL 

No. UL. 

psation—Solon and 


CRITICUM.e 
“MUSEUM. 


Pisistr: 





ttus— 





tnd Allusions in Horace, from the 

hon’s Hellentea, from the German 

- d) Delbrueck—On certain 

‘ Pith Books of the Architecture of 
uvius—O sage in Xenophon’s Helicnica, iL. 6— the Comic 





Ont Names of the 
Pausinia Stilo 
On certain Fracmeu 
On Engtish Ortho 
cllaneous Observations. 

Printed for Deightons, Cambridge ; Rivingtons, Le 
Parker, Oxiord, 


Autehelene Inhabitants 
Augusti Boeckhii, Prolusio Aca- 
ts quoted by Herodian, the Gram 
graphy—On Eng Diminutives— 
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Of whom may be had, 
The first and second Numbe ‘TS, price os. each, 
or the first Volume, complete, pr 15s. boars 
Just pub cloth, with four plates, 
OWE CATI « HISM. ‘of HEALTIL, a sure 
Guide to Health and Le itv. 
BEENARD CHRISTOPE FAUST. 
Physician to the late cess Juliana of Schau 





Dowager tri 
i 











With remarks on the Caciera, by a Physic 
e Press on the Catechism of Hea 
snoin this valuable little wor s fol 
rs in thisand every olher country, would 
yradr ste iruy Live by the rules 
walth and cheerfainess must be the a 
Phis book cannot be too highiy recom 

















sm_ot Hea be read with interest by the 
r. Loudon Me l d Surge / 
ins many valuable rales and precepts, and is writt 

i that persyecuous and jutelligibie manner which is one great 
the works of this kind.”"—Alhenenm. 

* We can professionally recommend this valuable little manual 
to ever 1 do mistress, and to every par I he 
o nd ve vivice, whieh, if they be di-posed to 
lollow, it will coutribate to their moral as weil as pliysical hap 
piness. The remarksou cholera are judicious,” —United Atugdom, 


London: Published by T. Richardson, 245, High Holborn; 
Sherwood and Co, 23, Paternoster-row, aud all Booksellers. 


Sales by Auction. 





NIQUE PICTURES oF THE HIGUEST CLASS, 

M'.: EDWARD FOSTER respectfully an- 
SELL by AUCTION, at his Gallery, 54, 

Mall » Saterday, June 2, at o'Clock, the CABINET of 


WILLIAM 


t¢ hea 





ens of the Tha au 
res with @ 
i¢3 ale pre- 





sialog 


BERKELEY 


GRAND COLLECTION OF 


CLURES, 


SQUARE 
ri 








VJB EDWARD FOSTER respectful 
tits the i onvoisseurs, he has rece 
i ot 





cdons Bei keley-s 
Mil ’ 
on Thursday, June 
Valuath 











ey display the tast 

of novelty to recommend th 

Spe to enumerate all Ue 

the public, however, may be 

Raphael Teniers 

L. da Vinci Isaac Ostade 
Fitian N. Maas 

~ me Gre 

Holbein Sir J. Reynolds 
C. Dolci erghem 





30th May 





May be viewed at the n the and ist June. 























\ INIATURE PAINTERS, and 
i ARTISTS generally, are solicited to inspect the very 
eNtenusive and ¢ ‘ r-Molu Miniature Frames, Mats, 
vl ¢ 4 > Maker, by ayy iment, to 
Her Ma v Where each branch of the 
Frade be ’ lis own immedi ste inspection, 
he « ved to execute Orde in the shortest p ne Gime, as 
well gulate his Pr lees lanier than Buy ether Meher. 
A Allowance is made to Artists and to the Trade, and 
on Coun sid Foreigu Order 
W. Mier-, No. 111, Strand, near Waterloo bridge. 
COMPLAINTS of the SK 1N— 
Mr. GREEN, Me er of the Royal ¢ eons. 
Loudon, Xo for more than twelve vears, ntion 
sto eNE ly to Diseases of the Sk w had 
wy tnd peculiar opport ties T scertaining t el ter 
i best ins Of cur for these con liints, how € vl the re- 
toth Xperie to persons who are afflicted Green 
nay b adi sed with daily ae ihe. 40 irlvborough-stieet. 





EXTRA LIG iT 


HATS, in upwards of 
» ¥ aby il 


YERRING’S PATENT 


BEAVER 
= to suit ¢ 























J 1 Perring, Weighing Ot es, 
introduced to public notice; since then hundreds i the trade 
hive sprung up, prote the greatest abeurdibes, as recards 
t, price, and fashion, The fashion of a Hat is th tuhich 
mmues the wearer. The wobility, gentry, and pub are 
y solicited to try the above Hats. They possess ail that 
qualives, and workmanship cau make them. Prices, 2ts., 
24s., and 2 Drab and Brov fats at the same Lge Shooting 
and Fishing Caps, 3 ounces weigh Hats, ditto, 10s, 6d, 
and f2s. Livery Beaver Hats, “Opera ~ lg i ewe 
invented Silk Mats, ounces . Ditto, os. 6d. to 128, 
Praveiling Caps, and Youths’ i Caps, in the greatest 





Varicly.—5, 
any oth 


f Cecil-street. No connexion with 
rubourhood, Beware of imitators and 
JOHN PERRING, 


MACASSAR OIL, — This 
a period of many years, has never 
nee failed of citing reduodancy of hair, even ou parts of the 
head that were presiousty bald, proved by Testimonials received 
from the tic , esin all parts of the Giobe, 
and in preve ofl or turning grey to the 


er hotties In the neig 


Copy ists. 





| OWLAND’ 


celebrated Oil, durit 





tdistinguished 
ting the hair 

















most advanced peri 

Subduing ali relay tends neics, itfirmly keeps the hair in curt 
tnd other decorative for wat r many hours, unimpaired 
by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the dance, or even eques- 


trian exercise. 

Not Each Genuine Bottle of the Orig 
i with tle book in a Wrapper, 
, on Lace-work 


ul Macassar Oil is 
which has the Name 





aud Address in K 
























A. ROW LAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
Countersigned—* Alex. Rowland.’ 
The pr e 3s. 6d.—7s.—10s. Gd. and 2is. per Bottle; all 
nuy Without the book aud la re countertcits, 

Partica tte m to this Caution, on purchasing, is respect. 
fullw s oprictors ¢ t be isible tor the 
s i \ iting trom the use of base imitations now 

red to ie public. Also, 

ROWLAND’sS KALY DOR 

1 proy ake of carprising ence pr 
\ Neck, H ‘, a ws. Us 
propertie ci lbete illay the smart tab 
' ' winds or damp atmospher 
niations Is harsh and t removes ¢ 

ions; and produces a beautiful complexion. Ut 

elie! to ladies nursing their otispring, iu healing soreness of the 
b t 

Geitiome er shaving will find it r pain, 
t ender the shin stooth geet menge veller 
w shim t tineha ther, 
ity specilic. Sold in Hail Pints at 4s, each, 
an each 

‘ eventimp and by authority of the Hon 
Con mips, the Name and Address of the Proprie- 
tors are engra u the Government Stamp, aflixed on the cork 
of each genuine bollies 


Sold by the Proprictors as above, and by most Perfumers, & 
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THE ATHENAZUM. _ 








LAW CLASS. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The last Division of the Lectures of the present Session will 
commence on Tuesday the 29th May, and terminate the latter 
end of July, Fee for the remainder of the Session, £2.; or for 
either Course, separately, £1. 

24th May, 1832. Prine ipal. 


W. OTTER, M.A. 








ETER HALL EXHIBITION. 
PLENDID PAINTINGS, by the 
ANCIENT MASTERS, illustrative of Sacred History, from 
the Galleries of the King of Spai u, King Charles L., King James LL, 
the Regentof France, the Convent of Sauta-Clara, Mc. Xe. 


N 





“This collection will doubtless warm the dev 

and gratify the curiosity of the autiquary 

“It brings into one point of view th 
the Ancient Masters.”—Morning Post, 

** A well-spent shilling.’’—Herald. 

“ ft will afford a rich treat to the Visitor.” 

** The whole well worth inspection.”— Lite: 

** Almost all the pictures possess attractions of some ki nd, and 
the conten lation of such works cannot fail to augment the 
general taste.”— Examiner. 

** Caretully-studied draperies, elaborately painted,- 
mirable for individual express and mastery of 
above all, the intensity of purpose manifest in the 
the highest character.”—Spectotor. 

* If we were to attempt a descriptive notice of a collection like 


tion of the pious, 
imes. 


most impressive worhsof 








heads ad- 
‘atvle, and, 
work—are of 











this, no reasonable limits would sutlice for an intellizibie account, 
even of the most couspicuous works; and this is the less neces 
sary, a8 Aa catalogue raisonne is furnished at the gallery tsell, 
We can, however, safely recommend a visit to the | Nhibition, 
which is by many degrees the best of its kind now open Court 
Journal. © 

NEW EDITION OF MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS, IN 


MONTHLY VOLt MES, 
ENGRAVINGS, TO C6 
LEY NOVELS AND Lok 'D BYRON'S LIE! AND POEMS. 
On the tst of June will be published, ornamented with a Fron 
tispiece illustrative of the Prussian Vase, exe ar . tely en raved 
by Charles Rolls, and a fine Vignette, by T. 
VOLUME IL. of the TALES and NOV F: 1! sof i ARIA 
EDGEWORTH, being the First Volume of 


OR A L Tt Ak EB & 


elegantly pose in cloth, and lettered, 
k ypriet 


PRICE 5s. I 















ther I'r 









vay be 


f 





Mr. Douville, 110, Stra 
TIYRAVELS to the CONG O and throu oh the 
INTERIOR of EFQUINOCTIAL AFRICA, in the 
Ts28, 1529, and Isgu; with an Atlas, containing a large M 
part of Equinectial Africa, and twenty beauwttul Piates, 
senting the different Costumes, Habitations, xc. of the I’ 
a part of the World yr as on our Maps a» unkuown 

. B. DOUVILLE 
Secretary of the Geogra le al Society of Paris, and Member of 
many Fre yuch and Forei gu Learned Societies. 


HON. MRs. 














NORTON will edit LA BELLE AssiM- 
BLEE from July 1, which commences a New Volume. The 
Embellishments of the No. for Jane comprise a beautiful Por- 


trait of the Hon. Mrs. Irby, and Six Coloured Figures of English 
aud Foreign Costumes, » 
A BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 
AND COURT MAGAZINE. 
Hon. Mrs, 


Literary Contents: —Memoir of the Irby—The Pin- 









darree Robbers—The Glittering Valle ¥, by the Author ot * The 
Mummy’—A Poem by Thos. Roscoe, Fsq.— Memoir of Madame 
Tosi—Characteristics of Women, by the Author of * Diary of an 


Ennuyee’—The Lost Gem—The Blush of Modesty— Goethe, by a 





German Professor—Pére la Chaise, by the Author of * Clhantity’ 
—Marius amid the Ruins of Carthage—Lost by a Pinch, by a 
Bachelor—Descriptions ot English and Fereign Costumes—A 


Critical History of the 
Drama, the Arts, &c. Xe. 
N. B. The former Series of complete Sets of ‘La Belle Assem- 
blee,’ in 15 volumes or separate volumes, are now oflered at Mulf 
Price; viz. 10s, 6d, each, containing neariv forty coloured | a 
ravings of Costumes, and six beantitul Portraits of the 
Fonsi Nobility. Early application is necessary to secure tl 
Crduels 


Literature of the Month, Music, the 











Published by Edward Bull, 26, Holles-street, Le 
also received bye every” Bookseller in the t nited Kin gdom, 


E 


IGANT oe Pk 
. st published, 
Flo OWERS OF . ABLE, culled from the 
best English and other Writers. The whole expressly se- 
lected for the instruction of Youth, and carefully pruned of all 


objectionable Mauer Embellished with 150 engravings on wood. 
Price 5s. 








USENTS,. 


gy atelly, Branston & Co. Fleet-street; 
o have just published New Editions of 
HEY YOU NG LADY’S BOOK :— 


which possesses the hithertoganattempted novelty of con- 


centrating, in one volume, all that if interesting, either as an ex- 
ercise, 2 recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete re per 
torium of all those accomplishments which grace the se x, and 





constitute the perfection of the female character. 
Price One Guinea, richly bound in embre pst ed crimson silk 

and embellished with upwards ) engravings, ” 

“Twenty years ago,”’ Literary Ras elte, ** all 
k.”” 








says the 
talents in England could not have produced such a 
4 ree : , , 
rPHE BOY'S OWN BOOK ;— 
the most acceptable present ever de vi 
bracing the sports aud exercises ot 
pastimes of a winter’s tire-side,—ane 1 
—copiously detailed in neatly 5 » clone ly he ited pages, e1 bel 
lished with upwards of 300 engravin Pr Ss. Gd. 


the 





i 


1 for vouth, em- 
joy ment,—the 






liots of scence 





iv orna- 





mental boards; and tus, 6d. handsome! ty be bound in arabesque 
embossed morocco, with gilt edges. 
DART I. of the NEW SERIES of the 
POLAR STAR and EXTRACTOR, Bularged and Im- 
proved ; a work whose cheapne in its new form, bas astounded 





the trade! and whose rich and solid stores of mingled informa- 
tion and recreative reading, by the best writers, will cours 








‘ ! ¥ ine 
exhaustible gratification ar vd delight to every intelligent family 
and man of reading. Tie immense mass of reading ofiered in 





this work niust be seen to be accredited. 

Published every Month with the Magazines, price 2s 
near 400 columns of closely-printed matter 
a bandsome wrapper. 


» containing 
with wew type), in 
Part 1. will appear the tst of June. 
Office, 1 » Newcastle- -street, Strand; and sold by Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’- hall-court, and by all Booksellers aud News- 
men eke the Kingdom, 














On the 20th of June will be published, §vo. 
ISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCES- 
SION in SPAIN. 
By LORD MAHON. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


E 


CLIMATE IN CONSUMPTION, &c. 
> 12s, new edition, enlarged, 


CLIMATE in 





aE INE in 8vo. price 
rNHE FLUENCE | of 
ee. DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 
OKGANS, Xe. with an Account of the Places resorted to by In- 
valids in England, the South of Europe, Xc., their Merits in par- 
ticular Dise and Directious for lnvalids while travelling 
and residing Abroad 
by JAMES CLARK, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Johu Murray, Albemarie-street, 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price Que Guinea in boards, 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION 1688. 
By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, B.D. 
Student of Christ Chureh, and Rector of Kings Worthy, Hants. 
Printed for J. H. Parker, Oxford; J. G. and F. Rivington, 
London; and J. and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge, 





ust published, 

EBRETT’S p LE ERAGE, corrected to the 

present time, with the Aums of the NEW PEERS, 

. Debrett’s Baronetage, the 

BARONETS, with their Anas. tl. 58. 
Printed for Rivingtons ngman and Co, ; 

aud the other Proprietors. 


including 
Baldwin and Co.; 


A SUPPLEMENT 
CATALOGUF OF TIVE 
Is just publisied, Gratis, 


TO THE 
THOUSAND BOOKS, 
by applying post paid. 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY 


IN PRICE, 


REDUCED 
AKI N \LE 
A. NATTALI, 24, Tavisto 


garden, Loudon, 


By M. k-street, Covent- 
















LQSTUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUI- 

THES of ATHENS, greatls improved aud extended by 
a hal Notes aud ear wid Professional Tra- 
vellers, edited ty Me KINNARD, CO KEREL - &v. Xe, 
Ju 4 volumes, royal folio, with about 200 Plates, ia cloth boards, 
¥ > published at 15/. bas 

is few Copi the Work naw remain, the price will be ad- 
vanced @p ihe \ i July to bol. Ws, 

*4* Subscribers desirous of completing their Sets, may be sup- 
plied with any odd Parts, price Os. each, ou making early appli- 
cation, 

2. Stuart and Revert. The Supplemen- 
tary Volume (forming either the fourth or fifth) to the old edi- 
tron, comprises the Architectural Researches and Antiquities of 
Messrs. Kinnard, Cockerell, Donaldson, Jenkins, and Railton; 
printed on imperial folio ul containing 60 Plates, finely exe- 





cuted, in el 
3. Britton 
London ; « 


th boards, 





; published at 6/, Les. 


and Paula's Public Buildings of 
f One Hundred ¢ re 






isistir riy-four Engravings 





in outline, bea ¥ executed by *Keux, T. Roile, C. 
+» from Drawings aud Me B asnecaei A. P 

ole, aud other eminent Artists. The Historic id 

Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 





P. Papworth, &e. 
» demy svo.ctotl 


) ooos Zl. 128. Cd. 
imperial sv 


large 


Published at 52. 5s. 











bal. 4s. Od, Published atsl. 8s, 





we i s on 
Tadia paper, Cot “which very =i, 1.78. Od, Published at 14d. 14s, 
few remain,) Clot weceee o- _) 
4. Neale al Le Keux's Views of the Col- 
wiate and Parochial Chore hes of Great eee with Historical 


aud Architectural Descriptio 
Pwo ve 


» Ninety-six 
ls, royal 8vo. in Cloth .....00..02h. 
+ royal 4te. Proofs ou tad it) 

(arran Britton f Sl. Os. Published at 102, 





10s. "Published at 5/. 





ging with 
ju cloth 





5. Parkinson's Introduction to the 
Fossil Organic Remains. 


Study of 
Ten Plates, svo. cloth, 12s, 

Britannica; or, the 
Marine, Land, and Fresh 


6. Montagu’s Testacea 


Natural History of Britis Shells, 














Water. With 18 Plates, coloured by Sowe rby. 2 vols. in one, 
4to. cloth, 2s. 5 published at 4/. 4s. 

7. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
slands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 


Sowerby. dto. cloth, price published at 44, 
8. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica; 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. ato. in cloth, 

Gl. os.; publi at Tid. Vis. 
Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s, 


or, General 


shed 
6d. each. 
— Library Companion. In 1 large 
Price lis. boards; published at 12. &» 
10. Hal: ce veill and Turner's Picturesque Tour 
of Italy, embel by the first artists, 
s. Od. Published at 7. 10s. 
Imperial 4to. P td. Published at 10/. ts, 
11. Sir Wm. Dueda ile’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence., Ediied by Liiger Hamper, Esq. Portraig and 
Autographs. Royal dte. cloth, 14. 49.3; published at 2/, 25. 
-* Only a rn W Copies lett. 

Lord Clare ndon and the Earl of Roches- 
ter’s ‘bia and Co prmgr mudence., Edited by S. W. Singer, Esq 
10 Plate ards. 2d, 12s. 6d.; published a ’ 

] Dyer’s tee ee of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols, 8vo, boards, 10s.; published at 20, 2s. 


vol. &vo. ¢ res). 


ished with 63 Plates, 





vis, cloth . it. 








2 vols. 








14. Captain Clapperton’s Second Expedition 
the Interior of Africa, with @ Portrait aud Maps. 4to,. bds. 
ublished at 2/, 2 








i 
165.5 





———— 


This day is ie published, a New Edition, dedicated to the King, by 
his Majesty’s gracious permission, 2 vols, 8VO. 30s. with Por. 


traits, Xe. 
EMORIALS of HAMPDEN 
N P Bert, a ie TIMES. 
RD NUGENT, 
John nara Albemarle-street. 


» his 





ust erUuns price 


ano TURN of y* VICTORS, 
4 POEM, 


AILEY’S 





London: Effingham Wilson, Roval Exchange ; Waugh ana 
Innis, Edinburgh; and Talboys, Oxtord. 
tis day is publishe d, 
THE AG AME MNON of -ESCHYLUS, 
translated from the Greek into English Verse, by THOMAS 
MEDWIN, Esq. 8v0. price 5s. Also. 
The Prometiieus Bound of /Eschylus. By 
the Same. Price 3s 


William Picke — Publisher, Ch ancery- lane » London, 


Now ready, 
TPURNER’ ENGLAND and WALES, 
Part XIV., containing ST. CATHARINE’S HILL. pear 
GUILDFORD—CHATHAM—MARGATE—and ASHBY DE La 
ZOUCH.—Royal 4te. t4s.; imperial 4lo, proots, 218.5 inperial 
4to. India, t/. Lis. Ge 
#4# Part XV. is in considerable forwardness, and will complete 
the first Volume. 
sondon : 





Joys, ay ud Graves, 6, Pall Mall. 
————__——. 
MONTGOMERY "Ss NEW POEM. 
Atthe end of May will be published, foolscap 8vo. price 8, 6d. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ™M AJESTY, 
THE 


E Ss s I AH: 
4 A POEM—IN SIX BOOKS. 
By the Author of * The Omnipresence of the Deity.’ 
John Turrill, 250, Regent-street, London, 


Moon, 


——$———=» 


ORK; 


Au Historical 


I; it a few days, in 3 vols, post 8vo. Y" 


Rt Ic AR D OF 
cae WHITE ROSE OF A aa § 
Novel 
“The Adventures of Barney Mahoney. By 
T. Crofton Croker. 1 vol. 8s. = 
3. Santarem; or, Sketches of 
Manners in the Centre of Portugal. 1 vol. 
London: Fisher, Sou, and Co. ; and Simpkin and Marshall, 


Society and 


PARK ON PROPHECY. 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 7s. boards, ; 
N AMICABLE CONTROVERSY with 
a a JEWISH RABBI on the MESSITAH’S COMING, an- 
tolding New Views of Prophecy, and the Nature of the Milleaiam ; 
with an entirely New Exposition of Zechariah on the Messiah's 
Kingdom, ‘ 
By J. R. PARK. M.D. Xe. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





NEW NATIONAL WORK. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King. 

IVES of ILLUSTRIOUS and DIS- 
TINGUISHED SCOTSMEN, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time ; arranged in Alphabetical Order, aud forming 
a complete Scottish graphical Dictionary. 

By ROBERT CHAMBE Rs, 
Author of The Picture of Scotland,’ * Trad titions of. Edinburgh,’ 
Histories of the Scotiish Rebeliions,’ &c. &c 
work will be completed in about 22 ‘Part vat 2s. each, 
oe Hlished with Portraits. Parts L. to IV. each 2s., and Vol. I 
’art L. price 6s. 6d., are now ready. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London ; Carry, jun. and Co, Dublin; 
and Biachie and Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 











The 








ondon, - 
UPON 
coloured 


O' publishe d, by R, Ackermann, 96, Strand, Li 
N®: ES UPON NOTES, with CUTS 
Bi COPPER AND MUSIC. Illustrated with 7 
hogravings, price 2s. 6d. Also, 

A Series of Sketches taken in the King’s 
Theatre, by Levasseur. Nos. 1 and ¢ nor Samengo ‘and 
pap sey Bragn ri, in the grand Balle 1’Anneau Magique.’ 
. yas. Albert and Malle, Heberle, in the Divertissement 
i Daphiis et c ep rhise,? . F rice 2s. 6d. each, 




















Oise -RVATIONS on PROLAPSUS, 
Falling Down of the Lower Bowel, With Cases and Plates, 
by FREDERICK SAL MON, FRCS, 

The design of this Work is to prove that many cases of Pro- 
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